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Head Office : 


SHOPFITTIN 


organisation are equal to its equipment. 
and details of the requirements of storage and display for every de- 
partment and line of business, however diverse and unusual. 
can be hardly a trade for which we have not built fronts and show- 
cases either from the designs of eminent architects, coupled with the 
consequently we have 


West End Showrooms : 


requirements of knowledgeable tradesmen; 
a great wealth of records and experience of what is required, all of 
which are freely at the service of the architectural 


OLLARDS 


E POLLARD &CO T 


COMPLETE SHOPFITT ING SERVICE 


159-173, ST. JOHN STREET, LONDON, E.C.1 
299, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.|! 


Tel. Clerkenwell 6701 


Whether it be a tiny shop or 
large store, our experience and 
Further, we have records 


There 


profession. 
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BEFORE LIFE APPEARED ON THIS PLANET 


Nature had started to prepare 
your Roofing 


RESSURE of uncountable tons per inch for a thousand million 

years —to produce a roof to last for centuries. That is the 
gigantic production story behind Slate. And the house purchaser of 
the dawning age of solidity, simple beauty and permanence in building 
will know something of what has gone to the preparation of a wear and 
durability unequalled by any other roofing material. And he will 
understand why their weather-resisting properties, and the scope they 
afford for attractive roofing effects, makes Slates-for-roofing 
an investment that no other roofing material can approach. 


Slates=the Roofing 
of Foresight 


BUILDING FOR TO-DAY—INSURING FOR TO-MORROW 
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‘ LUMINOUS PAINT 


used for three years for London’s 
luminous lamp-posts and road 
obstructions. 


FIRE-RESISTING PAINT 


conforms to the Ministry of Home 
Security Spetn. BS/ARP 39. Safe- 
guards fire risks. 


ANTI-HUMIDITY PAINT 


counteracts condensation. 


Supplied for approved purposes. 
PALORIT LTD., PRINCES HOUSE, 39 JERMYN ST., LONDON, S.W.1 


Tel.: REGent 0056/7/8 
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“STRERT and SHIP’—(Sheet and Strip) 


A slip of the pen—or more correctly 
of the typine—yet a very happy slip 
.-- don't you think? ... For in these 
post-war years—yet to come-—light 
metal sheet and strip.to say nothing 
of other wrought forms, will be used 
more and more for both street and 
ship. Before the war the architect, 
builder, and shop fitter, had found 


that light metals had a definite place 
in the street scene ... and con- 
strauctors of great and little ships 
were discovering manifold uses for 
light metals in the maritime world. 
‘*“STREET AND SHIP’’... 
it is a happy phrase. 

“*SHEET AND STRIP’ 
if in light metal_is a happy solution. 
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IS THE ESTIMATED 
COST OF FIRES 
DURING THE WAR 


NOT CAUSED BY 


ENEMY ACTION... 


FOR THE PROTECTION OF 
RE-CONSTRUCTED BRITAIN’S 
NEW BUILDINGS AGAINST 
FIRE RISKS, ARCHITECTS 


ARE INVITED TO CONSULT 


DREADNOUGHT 


FIREPROOF DOORS (1930)LTD. 


26 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W.|I 
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> YEARS AGO 


q\ynowcem”’ Cement Paint was introduced. 
It has since been widely and successfully 
used—in Bakeries, Laundries, Canteens, 

Strong Rooms, Hospitals, Dairies, Swim- 
ming Pools, Stores, Garages, Schools, 
Abattoirs, Farm Buildings, Factories and in 
and on dwelling houses of all descriptions. 


| TO-DAY 


there is abundant and conclusive evidence 
that ‘““Snowcem”’ fulfils every claim that 
has been made for it. Applied to brick 
of concrete, it is waterproof, washable, 
decorative and permanent. 


Waterproof 


MVM 


CEMENT PAINT 


Send 1d. stamp for particulars and prices to 
The Cement Marketing Co., Ltd., 
The Club House, Coombe Hill, Kingston-on-Thames. 


Northern Agents: G. & T. Earle Ltd., Wilmington, Hull. 
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PENICILLIN 


Most people know that the wonderful new drug Penicillin is obtained from a sugar liquid on 
which fungus has been bred. The mould has to be ‘ cultured’ in a special flask capable of 
withstanding exacting conditions. In collaboration with the laboratory furnishers, Messrs. 
Townson & Mercer Ltd., Chance research workers produced the flask you see above from their 
famous ‘ Hysil ’ heat-resisting glass. 

Though this time we helped to put a drug on the market, our talents usually lie in the other 
direction, and anyone interested in keeping up a demand for his product can count on the help 
of our Research Department when it’s a question of glass. 


CHANCE GLASS 


FOR SCIENCE. INDUSTRY AND THE HOME 


CHANCE BROTHERS LIMITED, GLASS-MAKERS SINCE 1824, Produce Rolled Plate, 
Wired Glass, Pressed Glassware, Laboratory Glassware, Architectural, Decorative and Lighting Glassware, 
Optical Glass, Scientific and other specialised Glass Products, Marine and Aviation Lighting Equipment. 
Head Office : Smethwick, Birmingham ; London Office : 10, Princes Street, Westminster, S.W.1. 
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CERTIFICATION TRADE MARK, 


Fig. 6—A badly lit room with a window 
too low to light the back of the room. 


STANDARD WOOD CASEMENTS 


are based on 


SOUND LIGHTING PRINCIPLES 


Sheet Four 


Fig. S—A well lit room with 
a window of suitable height. 


When planning a room, one of the first essentials is to provide 
adequate daylight for it. This example shows two rooms of the 
same size and shape. They are both lit by windows of the same 
total glass area yet one (Fig. 5) is well lit and the other (Fig. 6) 
badly lit. The same daylight factor contour has been drawn in each 
case and shows that the long, low window throws most of its light 
into the front half of the room, the back remaining in shadow ; a 
type of taller window is required, as shown in the top diagram. 

Whether you need tall windows or long low windows you will 
find examples to suit your requirements in the EJMA range. 


For other sheets of this series and for particulars of the full range of 
Standard Wood Casements, apply to :— 


| 


MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 


DILLY, 


REGENT 4448. CINCORPORATED] 


Stoneham & Kirk 


| 
| 
co 
Ey SACKVILLE HOUSE, 40, PICCA 
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WIMPEYS AT WORK 


Scientific methods in planned building construction 


PUTTING THE PLAN INTO 
OPERATION 


At Wimpeys’ office on the site, the 
Building Agent puts into operation the 
predetermined constructional plan. 
Day by day he keeps a close watch to 
ensure that progress is up to schedule, 
from the preliminary excavation to 
roofing, lighting and the final details of 
decoration. 


The successful construction of a 
modern building is a considerable 
feat of organisation. Many trades 
are involved, and much ‘ thinking 
ahead ’ is necessary to ensure that 


men, materials and plant in 
sufficient quantity are available 
on the job at the right time. 

On Wimpey contracts all these 
factors are co-ordinated in a 
complete programme of produc- 
tion. Each day’s work is compared 
with the programme, and any 
falling behind is investigated so 
that the cause may be. promptly 
removed. 

The staff on every majcr contract 
includes specialists in planning and 
quality control, who provide the 
Agent with information which 
enables him to direct production 
on the most efficient lines. In 
addition, the Agent is able to 


draw on the wealth of scientific 
knowledge. which Wimpeys have 
acquired as pioneers of modern 
constructional methods. 

Sixty years of steady growth have 
taken Wimpeys to the front rank 
of national building contractors. 


WIMPEY 


GEORGE WIMPEY AND CO. LTD. 
BUILDING CONTRACTORS SINCE 1880 
TILEHOUSE LANE DENHAM MIDDX. 
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How MUCH WATER 
WILL A BRICK ABSORB : 
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lL; all depends on the type, as 
. would say, but generally speak- 
ing an ordinary brick can hold about one-sixth 
of its own weight. Naturally, even our climate 
never soaks the bricks of a house to this extent 
—not quite. House walls, however, can and 
often do, contain enough moisture to constitute 
a real danger to health and property. 


LILLINGTON’S No. 2 METALLIC LIQUID 


brushed or sprayed on to outside walls makes 
bricks and mortar non-absorbent. No discolora- 
tion or gloss—just sound, effective protection. 


Apply AT ANY TIME OF THE YEAR with- 
out waiting for damp walls to dry. No restric- 
tions on use. 


SOLD UNDER GUARANTEE. 7/- or 9/- per gallon 


according to quantity. For 30 years specified ex- 
tensively by the War Office, Air Ministry, Municipal 
Authorities and leading Architects and Surveyors: 


*® For mixing in concrete, cement renderings and floor toppings, 
specify No. 1 Metallic Liquid to ensure waterproof, hard and 
dustless concrete and an accelerated set. 


Full information is available in our Booklet A, 
free from :— 


GEORGE LILLINGTON & CO. LTD 


WATERPROOFING SPECIALISTS 


TATE ROAD, SUTTON, SURREY. Telephone: EWELL 1851 
SCOTTISH OFFICE: 78, ST. VINCENT STREET, GLASGOW, C.2 


Professor . . . 


PAROPA 
PATENT ROOFING 
BY FRAZZI. 


bitumen 
waterproofing. - 


and of permanently 
good appearance. 


FRAZZI 
HOLLOW-BLOCK FLOOR 
& ROOF CONSTRUCTION. 


the simplest and 
| most economical floor _ 
| where centering is practicable 


FRAZZI | 
-SELF-CENTERING & PRECAST 
FLOOR & ROOF CONSTRUCTION. | 


the most rapid and 
economical floor for 
spans up to |6 ft. 
dispensing with use of 
centering. 


FRAZZI LTD LENNOX HOUSE. NORFOLK STREET. 


STRAND. LONDON. W.C.2. TELEPHONE: TEMPLE BAR 5371 
AND 20. SAVILE STREET. SHEFFIELD 4. TELEPHONE : 23721. | 


| 
== | 
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A constant hot water supply at the — both architect and user. To the Archi- 
kitchen sink plus baths whenever _ tect because it provides a complete hot 
required, that is the purpose of the — water installation with the minimum of 
SADIA Post-War Electric Water Heater. pipe work, no flues or ventilation re- 

Designed to fit in with future kitchen — quired, thereby saving on constructional 
units and occupy the least possible costs. To the User, because it is 
space, the SADIA Type U.D.B. (UNDER — entirely automatic, silent, fumeless, 
DRAINING BOARD) will be welcome to odourless, constant and so cheap to run. 


Write for descriptive pamphlet before planning new houses. 


SADIA 


AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC WATER HEATER 


Aidas Electric Limited, Sadia Works, Rowdell Road, Northolt, Middlesex. © ’Phone: WAXlow 1607 
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6 Collingham Gardens, Earls Court, London, $.W.5 


used in Wartime Building | 


te Steel Co. Ltd. 


has been 


Issued by The Trussed Concre 
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= PLAN FOR 


CONTROLLED COMFORT 


Just as Crittalls installed invisible 
embedded panel warming, inlet and 
extract mechanical ventilation, hot 
water and kitchen equipment in these 
impressive headquarters of the 
imperial Airways, so will they install 
‘controlled comfort’ in many other 
important public buildings in post- 
war Britain. 


* 


Other services undertaken 
include Oil or Gas Fired 
Boilers, Electric Thermal 
Storage, Air Conditioning, 
Thermostatic Control, Steam 
Supplies, Compressed Air 
Supplies, Radiator Warming, 
Dulrae Electric Warming, 
Cooking Equipment. 


Headquarters of IMPERIAL AIRWAYS LIMITED, LONDON. S.W. 


BY APPOINTMENT 
ENGINEERS TO 
H.M. KING GEORGE VI. 


Architect : A. Lakeman, L.R.1.B.A. 


AND COMPANY LIMITED 


sein, Prudential Buildings, St. Philip's Place. Central 2478 ALDWYCH HOUSE, LONDON, W.C.2 


LIVERPOOL: Martin’s Bank Building, Water Street. Central 5832 


Telephone: TEMPLE BAR 7777 
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THE SHAPE THINGS COME 


AND THE SPIRIT AND TRADITION OF THE PAST. 


MOMPESSON. HOUSE, SALISBURY. 
THE SETTING TO A FINE EXAMPLE OF PERIOD WROUGHT IRON WORK.~ 


REPRODUCTIONS OR ORIGINALS IN WROUGHT IRON, be GRAHA ME 


CAST LEAD, BRONZE AND CAST JRON,OF ALL CLASSES OF 

WORK, SUCH AS GATES AND RAILINGS, RAINWATER ROSS [tJ 
HEADS ETC., CARRIED OUT BY HIGHLY SKILLED ROSS . 
CRAFTSMEN, FROM THE PLAINEST AND SIMPLEST ARCHITECTURAL CRAFTSMEN §, ENGINEERS, 
TYPES UPTO RICHLY. ORNAMENTED PIECES. — 

ARCHITECTS DESIGNS RECEIVE THE MOST 
CAREFUL ATTENTION IN WORKING AND EXECUTION. ‘ s 


LONDON OFFICE: 47 DORSET 
TELEPHONE: WELBECK.8464, ¢ 


Vi) 
— 


BRATT COLESAN 
NO 704 SZ 


When the time comes to turn again to the tasks of peace, we 
look forward to making renewed progress in a tradition 


A PRE-WAR EXAMPLE OF FIREPLACE CRAFTSMANSHIP 
| 

of craftsmanship we have made essentially our own. | 


BRATT COLBRAN LIMITED 
10.MORTIMER STREET. LONDON ,W.1. 


SPECIALISTS IN SOLID FUEL, GAS AND ELECTRICAL HEATING 
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Wines 


A METAL CASTING—perfect in design, of valuable material, and 


important to war production—yet it is thrown on the scrap heap. 


Why? — because of porosity. 


Waste of material, waste of labour, waste 
of man hours. 

But now a really efficient remedy has 
been discovered in Bakelite Sealing 
Solution, containing the resinoid which 
is the basis of Bakelite Plastics. 
Forced into the pores of the faulty 
casting, solidified there by baking, this 
solution renders previously porous metal 


completely resistant to lubricating oils, 


alcohol, aviation spirit, cold or boiling 
water, steam—even to temperatures as 
high as 600°F. This process, of highest 
national importance in wartime, is ex- 
tremely simple and requires neither 
special apparatus nor skilled labour. 

This is just one of the indirect ways 
in which Bakelite Limited are helping 
effort. 


the war Manufacturers who 


are interested should write for details. 


BAKELITE LIMITED, 18 GROSVENOR GARDENS, LONDON, S.W.I 


TREFOIL 


BAKELITE PLASTICS 


REGD, TRADE MARKS 


Pioneers in the Plastics World 
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“ And as to Peace...” 


Behind the clouds the light grows ever brighter. Those who devise today the structure 
of tomorrow find in the rising dawn new inspiration. Prominent among them are tie 
Architect and the Builder, in whose concerted plans we have shared so largely tn che 


past... .. and shall doubtless share in the future. 


DOLPHIN 
SQUARE 


Gas 
Installation 
1936 


WM.EDGAR & SON,LTD 


Gas Apparatus Manufacturers and Contractors 


BLENHEIM WORKS - HAMMERSMITH - LONDON - W.6. 
Riverside 3486 
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FOR 
STEELWORK 


LONDON BIRMINGHAM NorwIcH 
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In common with every other periodical this JOURNAL is rationed lo a small part of its peace- 


time needs of paper. 
pages. 
a copy of the JOURNAL. 


DIARY 
MAY 


Titles of exhibitions, lectures and papers are printed in italics. 


A N 


papers and lectures the authors’ names come first. 


FOR 


Thus a balance has to be struck between circulation and number of 
We regret that unless a reader is a subscriber we cannot guarantee that he will get 
Newsagents now cannot supply the JOURNAL except to a “ firm 


order.”’ Subscription rates : by postin the U.K. 
or abroad, £1 15s. Od. per annum. Single 
copies, 9d. ; post free,11d. Special numbers 
are included in subscription ; single copies, 
1s. Od. ; post free, 1s. 9d. Back numbers 
more than 12 months old (when available), 
double price. Volumes can be bound complete 
with index, in cloth cases, for 15s. each ; 
carriage 1s. extra. Goods advertised in the 
JOURNAL, and made of raw materials now 
in short supply, are not necessarily available 


for export. 
APRIL 
D JUNE 


In the case of 
Sponsors are represented 


by their initials as given in the glossary of abbreviations on the front cover. 


ILLINGHURST. 
Exhibition. (Sponsor, H.C.) 


IRMINGHAM. 
Exhibition. (Sponsor, HC.) 


ARLINGTON. Royal Sanitary Institute 

Sessional Meeting. 10.30 a.m. At the 
Town Hall, Darlington. Welcome by the 
Mayor. Housing and Town Planning, by 
Mr. Ernest Minors, Borough Engineer and 
Surveyor, Darlington. Discussion opened by 
the Town Clerk, Mr. Henry Hopkins. 
Darlington’s colour film, Health Services. 
1.0 p.m. Luncheon by invitation of the 
Mayor and Corporation at Spark’s Café, 
Northgate, Darlington. 2.70 p.m. Visit to 
Greenbank Health Centre, including Maternity 
Hospital (36 beds), and the Memorial Volun- 
tary Hospital (240 beds); or to Infectious 
Diseases Hospital (160 beds) and Hunden’s 


Living in the Country 
APRIL 6-8 


Homes They Come From 
APRIL 6-28 


Lane War-time Nursery (80 places), open 
24 hours. APRIL 29 
ERBY. Homes to Live In Exhibition. At 


the School Museum. (Sponsor, BIAE) 


APRIL 


MPINGTON. 
At the Village College. 


Design in the Home Exhibition. 
(Sponsor,-CEMA.) 
APRIL 6-13 


ONDON. Reconditioning England Exhibition. 

At St. Martin's School of Art, 109, Charing 
Cross Road, W.C.2., by fourteen societies 
interested in the preservation of beautiful and 
historical buildings. The exhibition is intended 
to show how many of these buildings have been 
reconditioned so that their external appearance 
is not spoilt but their internal arrangements 
altered to suit some form of modern use. 
Lectures are to be given in the afternoons. 
. APRIL 8-22 


Dr. L. Reeve. Factors Controlling the 
Weldability of Steel. At Institution of Civil 
Engineers, Great George Street, S.W.1. 


(Sponsor, Institute of Welding.) 6p.m. Aprit12 


Jacob Miller. The Scope of Soviet Recon- 
construction and Its Administrative Framework. 
At the London School of Hygiene and Tropical 
Medicine, Gower Street, W.C.1. Mr. Miller 
worked for a time in Gosplan (the Soviet State 
Planning Commission) as a research student. 
(Sponsor, Society for Cultural Relations with 
the USSR.) 2.30 p.m. APRIL 15 


AA Nomination of Officers and Council for 
Session 1944-5. At ordinary general meeting at 
34-36, Bedford Square, W.C.1. 6 p.m. 

18 


Professor Sargant Florence. Planning and 
Industry. At Essex Hall, Essex Street, W.C.2 
(Sponsor, TPI.) 6 p.m. APRIL 20 


Eric Godfrey. The Restoration of Soviet 
Communications and Essential Services. At 
the London School of Hygiene and Tropical 
Medicines, Gower Street, W.C.1. Mr. Godfrey 
worked in the USSR for some years as a 
telecommunications — engineer. (Sponsor, 
Society for Cultural Relations with the USSR.) 
2.30 p.m. APRIL 22 


W. N. C. Clinch and F. Lynn. The Design 
and Performance of Domestic Electric Appliances. 
At the Institution of Electrical Engineers, 
Savoy Place, Victoria Embankment, W.C.2. 
5 p.m. May 4 


Arthur Ling. Housing and Town Planning in 
the Soviet Liberated Areas. At the London 
School of Hygiene and Tropical Medicine, 
Gower Street, W.C.1 Chairman, Professor 
C. H. Reilly. (Sponsor, Society for Cultural 
Relations with the USSR.) 2.30 p.m. 

May 6 


George Laws. Chief Sanitary Inspector to 
the Richmond Corporation. A Hundred 
Years of Sanitary Progress. At the Royal 
Sanitary Institute, 90, Buckingham Palace 
Road, S.W.1. Chairman, Kenneth R. Hay. 
2.30 p.m. May 9 


AA Election of Officers and Council for 
Session 1944-45. At ordinary general meeting 
at 34-36, Bedford Square, W.C.1. 6 p.m. 

May 16 


Dr. J. H. Paterson. The Welding of Plastics. 
At Institution of Civil Engineers, Great 
George Street, S.W.1. (Sponsor, Institute of 
Welding.) Dr. Paterson’s paper will be 
followed by a demonstration. 6 p.m. May 17 


L. L. Waide. Planning and Social Statistics. 
At Essex Hall, Essex Street, W.C.2. (Sponsor, 
TPI.) 6p.m. May 25 


RIBA Council Election Results. To be 
announced at general meeting at 66, Portland 
Place, W.1. Followed by informal meeting at 
which Sir Malcolm Trustram Eve, Chairman 
of the War Damage Commission, will talk on 
The War Damage Act and Architects. (Sponsor, 
RIBA). 6p.m. (See page 253). JUNE 27 


MOLD. FLINTSHIRE. Twenty Women at 
Home Exhibition. (Sponsor, HC.) 
APRIL 6-18 


The Present Discovers the 
At the Museum and Ari 
(Sponsor, BIAE.) Aprit 6-11 


LYMOUTH. 
Past Exhibition. 
Gallery. 
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Though no feature in the JOURNAL 1s 
without value for someone, there are often 
good reasons why certain news calls for 
special emphasis. The JOURNAL’s starring 
system is designed to give this emphasis, but 
without prejudice to the unstarred items 
which are often no less important. 


spare a second for this it 
will probably be worth it. 


«means important news, for reasons 
which may or may not be obvious. 


Any feature marked with more than two 
stars is very big building news indeed. 


* 


London Builders’ HOLIDAYS 
ARE TO BE STAGGERED. 


Holidays in the building industry in London, 
instead of taking place during the week 
starting on Monday, July 10, as previously 
announced, are to be staggered between 
July 10 and August 19. And no employer 
shall allow more than 25 per cent. of his 
employees to take their holidays at the same 
time. These decisions are announced by the 
London Regional Committee of the National 
Joint Council for the Building Industry. On 
representations from the Government, the 
Committee reconsidered the whole question of 
holidays in the London area. The decisions 
are designed to avoid having more than a 
certain proportion of men in the building 
industry on holiday at the same time in case 
of serious air raids. To meet the new situation, 
the following clause is to be inserted in the 
London Working Rule Agreement: ‘* That 
the week's holiday to which each workman 
is entitled under the Holidays with Pay 
Scheme be taken in 1944 by arrangement 
with the employer concerned, in the period 
commencing July 10 and ending on August 19. 
No employer shall allow more than 25 per 
cent. of his employees to take their holidays 
at the same time. In view of the week's 
holiday with pay which operatives in the 
building industry are to receive this year, the 
Committee also decided that shops and jobs 
would not be closed on the Saturdays preceding 
Easter Monday, Whit-Monday and _ the 
August Bank Holiday. The official resolution 
on the subject is as follows: ** Having given 
due regard to all the circumstances concerning 
the building industry in relation to the national 
interest, this London Regional Joint Committee 
decides that shops and jobs be not closed in 
1944 on the Saturdays preceding Easter 
Monday, Whit-Monday and the August Bank 
Holiday,”’ 


| 
| 
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TRAINING 


“I do not agree that the only way to 
train men for the Building Industry 1s in 
colleges and schools. The best training for 


a young man 1s on the job. 


Mr. ERNEST BROWN, Recently Minister of Health. 


HIGGS HILL LIMITED 


BUILDING AND CIVIL ENGINEERING CONTRACTORS 


CROWN WORKS 
LONDON, S.W.8 


COVENTRY LEEDS 


WARWICK ROAD ST. PAUL'S STREET | 
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Book 


Arcurrecrs’ JOURNAL tor 


from AN ARCHITECTS’ Commonplace 


SOMETHING OF LOS ANGELES. [From Where Shall John Go? by Anthony Bourne (Article 
in Horizon, a Review of Literature and Art, January, 1944]). 1 think I have probably sufficiently 
discouraged you about New York, and by this time you will want to sce something of Southern 
California. If you arrive by train your first impressions will be of row upon row of orange trees laid 
out in rigid pattern on a wide flat plain. As you approach the coast, the distant mountains gradually 
converge and the increased incidence of white frame houses, gas stations, drive-ins and _ bill-boards 
displaying their larger- and lovelier-than-life-consumers of Coca-Cola, Camels, or Budweiser Beer 
announce the proximity of the city. By the time you reach the station your impression will still be 
clouded in oranges, but the station itself will give you a sharp push into the unrealities of the film 
city, a hint of what is in store it is a vast hacienda, inside all marble and mosaic, outside 
the ultimate in pseudo-Spanish the link between the preconceptions and the a¢tualities of 
the place. To travel in by car would break the shock a little less gently. The outskirts announce 
themselves by degrees, an occasional formless lump ‘of frame and stucco houses, suddenly an endless 
main street expanding sideways into nothing. Suddenly you enter a broad four-lane 
highway, no houses within sight, a wonderfully planned entrance into what must be a wonderfully 
planned city, you plunge over a viaduct, through a long tunnel and all at once you are in Bedlam, 
among a holocaust of hooting automobiles, clanking street-cars and people hurling themselves in 
mass suicide attempts in front of every vehicle; you are in the horizontal Babel, the city of Los Angeles. 


At a meeting of the RIBA on 
March 21 SIR IAN MAC- 
ALISTER was elected Hon. 
Associate. 


The Dartington Hall Trustees 
invite registered Architects to sub- 
mit designs in COMPETITION 
FOR COTTAGES to be 


erected in the post-war period. 


Competitors should comply with the 
regulations of the RIBA. A First Prize of 
£150 and other prizes to a ‘aad value of £150, 
are offered, together with a special premium 
of £100 for the best design submitted by an 
architect serving with the Forces. The 
Promoters have appointed Mr. Charles 
Holden, F.R.1.B.A., and Mr. Lionel Pearson, 
F.R.I.B.A., to act as their Assessors. Designs 
must be submitted not later than August 31, 
1944. There will be an entrance fee of 5s. 
payable by each competitor. This should be 
sent to the Secretary of the Dartington Hall 
Trustees, Dartington, near Totnes, Devon, 
who, on receipt of the fee, will forward a copy 
of the Conditions and Site Plan. Members 
of the Forces will not be required to pay a 
fee, and if they are desirous of competing, 
they should arrange to obtain particulars 
from their own Service Department responsible 
for dealing with such matters. 


* 

The Nomination list for the RIBA 
COUNCIL ELECTION 
be issued on April 29 and the 
result of the Election 


announced on Fune 27. 
The full arrangements made by the Council 
for holding the election are as follows: (a) 
The Council Nomination List will be issued to 
members on April 29. (5) The Annual 
Report will be printed in the April number 
of the RIBA Journal. (c) The Annual General 
Meeting will be held on Tuesday, May 16, 
at 6 p.m. Note.—Additional nominations 
for membership of the Council under) Bye- 
law 35 may be submitted before the close of 
the Annual General Meeting. Such nomina- 
tions must be signed by at least seven members 
and must be accompanied by a written under- 


taking by the nominee to serve if elected. 
(d) The RIBA Journal containing the discussion 
at the Annual General Meeting will be issued 
on May 27. (e) The Voting Papers will be 
issued on June 8 and must be returned by 
June 19. (f) The results of the Council 
election will be announced at the General 
Meeting on Tuesday, June 27. The General 
Meeting will be followed by an _ Informal 
Meeting at which Sir Malcolm Trustram Eve, 
<.c., Chairman of the War Damage Com- 
mission, will give a talk on The War Damage 
Act and Architects. 


Mr. Henry Wilson, F.R.I.B.A. is 
TO TOWN PLAN FALKIRK. 


He will also act as consultant to the Council 
for the development of the town. Mr. Wilson’s 
firm, Messrs. Wilson & Wilson, of Falkirk, 
architects, is also planning the eastern area 
of Stirlingshire. 


Mr. P. M. Powell, whose winning design in the 
Northamptonshire Rural Cottages Competition 
was published in our last issue. Born in Middles- 
brough 35 vears ago he joined the architectural 
staff of the Air Ministry in 1934, was transferred 
as senior assistant to the Chief Architect's 
Division at MOW in 1937, and is at present 
in the Directorate of Post-War Building. He has 
travelled extensively in Norway, Sweden and 
Denmark to study construction and house design. 


For families with children the 
flat must always prove A POOR 
SUBSTITUTE for a HOUSE. 


This is one of the conclusions reached by the 
Conservative Party’s sub-committee on hous- 
ing. The chairman of the sub-committee is 
Mr. John F. Watson, chartered surveyor, 
and agent for the Marquess of Northampton’s 
London estate. Other members include Lord 
Balfour of Burleigh, the Earl of Dudley and 
Mr. Henry R. Selley, M.p., past president, 
House Builders’ Federation. The committee 
states : Flats are noisy. There is an incessant 
awareness by every tenant of what is happening 
around and above him. There is a lack of 
privacy, which tends to make people mind 
each other’s business, and there are rules 
against keeping pets. None of these things 
are conducive to happy family life. Above all, 
they have no private gardens. After 1,100 
interviews with working people in London 
and certain Midland towns, it emerged that 
92 per cent. are averse from living in flats. 
Out of many thousands of men and women 
in the Forces 95 per cent. were against flats. 
Still, they suggest, flats have come to stay. 
In certain areas, notably the centres of existing 
towns, there is not, and will not be for many 
years, any alternative means of rehousing 
some parts of the population. That being 
so, there should be unremitting research and 
bold experiment in such methods of design 
and construction as may tend to mitigate 
disadvantages. The committee states. in- 
evitably there will be a surplus of factories 
when the war is over. Those in suitable 
positions and with adequate facilities might 
well form the nuclei of new towns. 


MOL and MOW have worked 
out a scheme to provide MAN 
POWER FOR TWELVE 
YEARS HOUSING. 


Mr. Ernest Bevin, Minister of Labour, made 
this announcement while speaking at a meeting 
of the Institution of Production Engineers 
at Cardiff. He said: Many measures are 
being worked out that will change the character 
of the country. We are determined to house 
the people decently. With the Ministry of 
Works we have prepared a scheme for the 
man-power that will be needed for a 12-year 
programme. An announcement will be made 
soon relating to the land problem and on 
reconstruction and redevelopment. 
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A Job in 
The tennis and exhibition hall Apollo, at Amsterdam, 
designed by Ing. A. Boeken, shows how fine a character 
can be achieved by the combination of glass with uncovered 
steelwork of welded rigid frame construction. This 
building is described and illustrated in detail on pages 263 
to 266 and accompanies in this issue an abstract of the 
lecture by Mr. R. Moon on new developments in welded 


Welded Steel 


steel construction which was among the ASB series recently 
given at the RIBA. (See page 269). Readers who wish to 
understand something of the technique of rigid (or con- 
tinuous) steel construction, to which welding is particularly 
applicable, should refer to Dr. Hajnal Konyi’s illustrated 
article on Continuity in Construction which was published 
in the JOURNAL of July | and 8 of last year. 
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H. §. Goodhart-Rendel 
has GIVEN THE NATIONAL 
TRUST his house, Hatchlands, 
with 421 acres of land, situated 


near East Clandon, Surrey. 
Captain Goodhart-Rendel, who is now serving 
with his old regiment, the Grenadier Guards, 
has been president of the R.I.B.A. and Slade 
Professor at Oxford. Hatchlands lies on 
the north side of the main Leatherhead to 
Guildford road. Hatchlands is, in fact, the first 
house where an entail has been broken to 
enable it to be taken over by the Trust. It is 
also the first house acquired by the Trust 
definitely to be associated with the name of 
Robert Adam, who in 1759 began on the 
interior of Hatchlands, finishing his work in 
1761. Adam’s internal decorations here are 
his earliest known work. Signed and dated 
drawings of them are preserved in the Soane 
Museum. They include seven rich plaster 
ceilings and the most ambitious of his caryatid 
chimney-pieces. When Adam came on the 
scene the red brick shell of the house was 
nearly completed from designs of unknown 
authorship. At the close of the eighteenth 
century certain alterations were made from 
designs by Joseph Bonomi, and the Victorian 
period brought only a few changes, in which 
the original work was carefully respected. 
Readers of the book Admiral’s Wife will 
recognize that Hatchlands was built for 
Admiral Boscawen, to whom the French Fleet 
surrendered at Louisburg in 1758. The admiral 
did not long enjoy his new home, for he died 
there at the early age of 50 in 1761, and his 
widow continued to live there until 1770. 
Hatchlands later became the home of the late 
Lord Rendel, the grandfather of the donor. 


Mr. W. Bentley Purchase, the 
St. Pancras Coroner, CRITI- 
CISED THE TRAFFIC CON- 


DITIONS the Cobden 
Statue, Mornington Crescent, 
where five roads meet. 


Mr. Purchase was holding an inquest on a 
taxidriver, who was killed there when his cab 
was involved in a collision with a bus. He 
said: Many people who drive about London 
will think that the traffic layout at this spot 
is not ideal. I do not think so myself. This 
accident ought not to have happened. It 
was stated by a police witness that traffic 
in one direction could travel on either side 
of the statue. The verdict was accidental 
death. 


Mr. Attlee, Deputy Prime 
Munster, told the County Councils 
Association at Westminster that 
he does not anticipate any decrease 
in the responsibilities of LOCAL 
COUNCILS IN PEACETIME. 


On the contrary, I think, he added, there will 
be an increase, though there may be changes 
and adaptations. He said: Local responsi- 
bility can not be divorced from that for finding 
the money. Few will deny that grants in aid 
from the centre are necessary, but that system 
should not be pushed too far. He did not 
believe there is any intention to depart from 
the system of locally elected bodies in favour 
of a deconcentration of the central government. 
He did not believe in whole-time paid service 
on local authorities. That, he said, is only 
disguised bureaucracy. On the other hand, 
neither employers nor employees should 
suffer loss through public service. 
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FIRST PWB REPORT 


N the autumn of 1941 the Directorate of Post-war Building 

of MOW was established to control and direct the many 

unco-ordinated committees that were springing up to con- 
sider post-war building technique. In April of 1943 the 
Directorate issued a statement on the progress of the twenty- 
three temporary Study Committees whose main object was to 
gather knowledge and make recommendations for the use of 
the permanent Committees of Standards and Codes of 
Practice.* 
Now the most important of the PWB committees, the Inter- 
departmental (Burt) Committee on House Construction, con- 
vened by MOH, MOW and the Department of Health for 
Scotland, has issued its first full report, which is also the first 
of MOW’s Post-war Building Studies. Since preparing the 
report, the committee has been reconstituted on a broader 
basis with fresh terms of reference as a permanent advisory 
body with its venue at MOW.{ But its report is based on the 
original terms of reference which were “ to consider materials 
and methods of construction suitable for the building of 
houses and flats, having regard to efficiency, economy and 
speed of erection, and to make recommendations for post-war 
practice in the light of all relevant findings of the Study 
Committees co-ordinated by the Directorate of Post-war 
Building of the Ministry of Works.” 
The first of the tasks the committee set itself was to investi- 
gate the methods of house construction alternative to tradi- 
tional ones used in the inter-war years, and “ to advise on 
such methods as may be capable of application or suitable 
for development in the post-war period.” Its findings are 
recorded in the new report. The report is divided into three 
parts. The first puts forward basic technical considerations 
of house construction on such matters as strength and stabi- 
lity, thermal insulation, moisture penetration and condensa- 
tion, on which the merits of alternative forms of building 
can be assessed. The second part describes, illustrates and 
comments on the alternative forms of construction used in 
the inter-war period, and is sub-divided under the headings 
of concrete, timber, steel-framed, and metal-clad houses. 
The third part comprises notes on materials, such as floor 
finishes, light-weight concrete, and external renderings. The 
report closes with a summary of findings and conclusions,§ and 
an appendix on the use of no-fines concrete. 
Most of the so-called experimental houses now being erected 
at Northolt for MOW are based on those dealt with in the 
report. All these types are therefore non-hazardous ; none 
are entirely new in conception or truly experimental. It 
might, therefore, be asked what useful purpose the large 
amount of effort the report has called for can serve. Is there 
any advance here on the Tudor Walters Report of 1919, and 


* See A. J. leader, April 22, 1943 and page 292, A. J., April 29, 1943. 
+ House Construction: Post-war Building Studies No.1. (H.M.S.O., 2s.) , 
t See A. J., March 23, 1944, page 234. $ See page 268 of this issue. 
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the resulting reports of 1920 and 1924 prepared by MOH? 


The answer is given in the new publication : 

““. . . we have recognised the extreme urgency of the situation and of the need 
to report at an early date on such alternative methods as are immediately 
available and can be considered satisfactory for post-war use. Much can be 
learnt from experience gained with alternative methods used during the 
inter-war period. No extensive survey of these special methods had been made 
before, and we felt it essential to study them and put on record the lessons to 
be drawn from them ; obviously methods that have stood the test of time can be 
proposed with more confidence for use than new and untried methods. We 
requested the Building Research Station to supply information on materials 
likely to be associated with the development of new forms of construction and 
such as might assist in the attainment of the suggested standards, having regard 
to a possible temporary shortage of certain conventional materials as a result 
of the war. . . . The problem of the production of materials is not likely to 
be so formidable as that of the supply of trained building operatives. Attention 
will have to be directed to supplementing conventional building operations by 
the use of methods of construction which will employ labour as yet unskilled 
in building.” 

In brief, the contents of the report, useful facts and 


comments which could hardly have been produced except. 


under state gis, are, as Lord Portal states in a foreword, 
‘‘ authoritative and cannot but be of great value to all 
concerned with preparations for building after the war.” 
The committee is contemplating the preparation of a second 
report on the same lines covering alternative methods used 
abroad. We suggest, however, that a far more valuable 
contribution at this point would be a report, less un- 
adventurous than the first, on entirely new experiments 
especially those concerned with prefabricated, temporary and 
demountable houses. 


derived very little satisfaction from 
Mr. Churchill’s BBC talk. 
A Times leader of March 28 gave 
an excellent critique of the talk. 
Commenting on Mr. Churchill's 
remark that “nobody need be 
deterred from planning for the 
future by the fear that they may not 
be able to obtain the necessary 
land,” the leader said: ‘“‘ Yet this 
assurance is incomplete. Not only 
the ‘ 1939 ceiling’ but the difficulty 
E S over ‘ shifting’ and ‘ floating’ land 
values and the need for a new basis 
& for compensation and _ betterment 
are also involved, even in the short 
T O P I Cc S run ; and _ three weeks ago Mr. 
Willink made the disconcerting 
announcement that the Govern- 
ment do not intend to sanction 
public acquisition of land required 
little satisfaction from the recent for development beyond the ‘ inter- 
debate on planning and reconstruc- regnum’ period until decisions have 
tion in the Lords or that on housing _ been reached on the major questions 
in the Commons. On the other of planning which are still under 
hand those who want not only consideration Underlying 
houses after the war but reasonable all the public uneasiness is the 
planning as well, and who see consciousness that community plan- 
planning not as a means of regimen- ning is something far greater than 
tation but of release, could have the mass production of houses.” 


The Architects’ Journal 
War Address : 45, The Avenue, Cheam, Surrey 
Telephone : Vigilant 0087-9 
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JAM TO-MORROW ? 
Mr. Churchill could have derived 


For four years experts have agreed 
on the initial step that must be 
taken if we are to achieve order an: 
not chaos. The Government may 
regret that the Barlow, Scott and 
Uthwatt Committees were ever ap- 
pointed. But they were. Their 
reports are restrained and _ logical 
documents; their members were 
level-headed and experienced men. 
They had one common conclusion, 
that some sort of Central Planning 
Authority is needed to supervise 
reconstruction if Britain is to be 
the kind of country in which return- 
ing Service men and women will 
care to stay when the war is over. 
In the country at large dissentient 
voices have been few, and, generally 
speaking, the public accepts that 
Britain cannot be planned on a 
parochial basis. 

* 


The latest voice crying from an 
area that can no longer be called 
a wilderness, owing to the number of 
its inhabitants, is that of the Con- 
servative Sub-Committee on Hous- 
ing, a committee unlikely to be 
initially biased in favour of planning 
as such. Its interim report, Looking 
Ahead, which I mentioned last week, 
reaches quite definite conclusions. 
One is that, “‘. . . only by creating 
effective machinery for the attain- 
ment of the three main objectives 
agreed upon unanimously by the 
Barlow Commission and by solving 
in one way or another the problem 
of compensation and _ betterment, 
can the Government lay the founda- 
tion of a successful long-term housing 
policy.” 

* 


Nor does it stop there. It continues 
with a hope that the Government’s 
White Paper will contain proposals 
for the early creation of a Central 
Authority, that the Authority will 
make their first duty an immediate 
survey of all war-time factories, 
and it concludes by stating that 
if no single comprehensive policy is 
adopted we shall inevitably drift 
back to the old cycle of promiscuous 
growth of towns and _ progressive 
depletion of the countryside. 


* 
Lord Woolton has promised the 


answer to all this “ after Easter.” 
He had previously promised it after 
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Christmas, and he is fortunate in’ 
that there are still a good number of 
Church festivals left in the year 
with which to pave his onward 
road. He also, in what sounded like 
a fit of petulance, said that the 
Cabinet would be very busy after 
Easter with major military events 
of greater importance. This is not 
the place to discuss military opera- 
tions, but if the Cabinet’s war plans 
for this year are still under dis- 
cussion and if the Cabinet, having 
appointed - its military leaders, in- 
tends to spend the days of the 
invasion exclusively ordering 
events in the field, the invasion 
itself looks more hazardous than it 
had hitherto seemed. It would be 
interesting, too, if depressing, to 
know what part the Minister of 
Town and Country Planning is 
taking in these military operations, 
to the apparent detriment of the 
duties he was appointed to perform. 

The answer to Lord Woolton is 
simple. The invasion is not an 
end in itself. It is a means to bring 
back, in peace, as many as possible 
of our youth to a country for which 
they have fought and in which they 
can be happy. “‘ To have everything 
that made life easy and pleasant 
was formerly one of the great 
characteristics of the English 
people,’ thundered  Plough-boy 
Cobbett. “Good eating, good 
drinking, good lodging; without 
these, people do not really live ; 
it is staying upon the earth.” To 
acquire these things again, we must 
not only release the full power of 
modern technical methods from 
artificial restrictions but we must 
also Plan with a capital P, both 
physically and economically. As 
The Times leader concludes : “ In 
his Mansion House speech last 
November the Prime Minister 
defined ‘ winning the war ” as a 
combination of two types of plan- 
ning—for war and for peace— 
and accepted the responsibility for 
both. It is indeed inescapable.” 


WAR DAMAGE DILEMMA 

I see that the War Damage Com- 
mission are capable, on occasion, of 
exercising a very statesmanlike dis- 
cretion and reticence. The Treasury 
Direction authorising them to make 
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a cost of works payment in respect 
of houses that have been totally 
destroyed by enemy action applies 
to houses which were built before 
March 31, 1914, only when the 
Commission is satisfied that the 
design, layout and amenities were 
reasonably equal to those of similar 
houses built since 1914. The 
Auctioneers and Estate Agents Insti- 
tute asked the Commission for an 
interpretation of the words “‘ and 
the design, layout and amenities 
were reasonably equal to those of 
similar houses built since 1914.” 
* 

The reply of the Commission is 
charming. Whilst anxious, it says, 
to take the public into its confidence, 
it feels that the difficulties involved 
in publication would outweigh the 
advantages. How often do public 
bodies find themselves in that un- 
happy dilemma. The answer seems 
to be that you must tell the Com- 
mission all about your house, with 
plans or sketches, where possible, 
and they will let you know the result 
of their decision, if not the method 
by which it is reached. It would 
be discourteous for any profession 
likely to benefit from such a decision 
to utter one word of criticism. 


POETS’ CORNER 
EMERGENCY MEASURES 


or 
BARKIS IS WILLINK 


War workers cry for houses, of many different 
kinds, 
Several millions, one or four, 
The Government’s not very sure, 
And it’s several million months they’ll be making 
up their minds, 
O, there isn’t time to plan, boys, 
There isn’t time to plan ! 


‘* There are many strong objections to the full 
Uthwatt idea,” 
The Blimp of Landed Acres cried, 
** And why this hurry to decide ? ” 
So the arguing will last for many another year, 
O, there isn’t time to plan, boys, 
There isn’t time to plan ! 


There’s a shortage of cement, and there aren’t 
too many bricks, 
And as for pre-fab on the way 
Decisively, a year’s delay, 
And who can tell, it might extend to four or five 
; or six ? 
O, there isn’t time to plan, boys, 
There isn’t time to plan ! 


Now don’t waste time in thinking, is Winston’s 
housing creed, 
Just chuck five hundred thousand down, 
And trust to luck they’ll make a town, 
For haste is what we’re after, we don’t give a 
dam for speed, 
O, there isn’t time to plan boys, 
There isn’t time to plan ! 
EL. 


ASTRAGAL 


LETTERS 


| Kenneth F. Lindy 
B. A. P. Winton Lewrs 


E. S. W. Atherton, A.RJI.B.A., 
A.M.T.P.I., Dip.T.P. 


William Kirk 


City of London Sketch Plan 


Sir,—The accuracy of your article dealing 
with our sketch plan for the City of London 
is confined, we respectfully submit, to its 
opening paragraphs. 

You purport to criticize a sketch plan for 
the City of London but you do not show your 
readers the plan to which you refer, nor do 
you publish the report or any part of it. You 
select almost all the pictorial views and one 
subsidiary diagram and then accuse the 
authors of being mainly concerned with the 
visual aspect at the expense of overcrowding. 
Had you seen fit to reproduce the plan which 
you have sought to criticize, together with the 
report which was designed to be read in 
conjunction with it, most of the points you 
raise would be answered and your readers 
would have an opportunity to judge this plan 
alongside Mr. Aslan’s or any other including 
any collective or communal efforts if they do 
indeed exist. As it is, by omitting the main 
plan and report together with the diagrammatic 
development of a building block (which latter 
drawing disposes of the overcrowding bogy) 
and by concentrating upon the purely pictorial 
aspects it would seem that you yourselves 
have fallen into the very pit in which you 
profess to see us. 

While welcoming criticism we feel that your 
readers have been misled by the omission of 
the very basis of the scheme, and in view of 
this we cannot but agree with those of your 
readers with whom we have spoken that your 
criticism is of little value, and share their 
amused surprise that professional men (not 
amateurs) should be condemned for using 
their hard-earned spare time in, what is 
considered by well-informed persons in the 
City and elsewhere, a useful direction. 

In view of the tone of your criticism, we are 
somewhat surprised at the generous space 
devoted to a mere ‘‘ individual sketch 
phantasy.’’ Like the mountain which laboured 
to produce a mouse, surely the ARCHITECTS’ 
JOURNAL, after a fortnight’s travail, has 
produced . . . a doodle (?). 

KENNETH J. LINDY, 


London B. A. P. WINTON LEWIS 
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WAR SKETCHES 


OF 


LENINGRAD 


Sketches by Leningrad architects on active service during the siege of the city. Top (left), Tamers of Wild Horses{by Igor Yavein. 
These bronze groups, by the sculptor Klodt, have stood on the parapet of the Anichkov Bridge, in the centre of Nevski Prospect, the 
main street of Leningrad, for over a hundred years. The sketch shows the statues being removed for safety from bombing. Top (right). 
A Winter Scene, and above A Leningrad Night and Ships at their Winter Berth. by Michael Shepilovski. A Winter Scene is 
sketched from the roof of the Admiralty Building. In the distance is the spire of the Cathedral of the Peter and Paul fortress, the first 
structure to be put up when St. Petersburg was being built in the first part of the eighteenth century. In the foreground are a wing 
of the Admiralty, built at the beginning of last century from the designs of Adrian Zaharov, dolphins struck out of sheets of copper 
and a solitary sentry. In A Leningrad Night flames of fire and columns of smoke rising from the bombed wood structures in the 
Park of Culture and Rest, on the bank of the Neva, are pierced by the Russian searchlights. On the right is the Portico of the Exchange, 
built in the early nineteenth century by Thomas de Tomon ; on the left a rostral column, by the same architect, on the slope leading 
down to the Neva and in the distance the spire of the Cathedral of the Peter and Paul Fortress. In Ships at their Winter Berths 


defending warships of the Baltic fleet, up from the sea, stand ice-bound in the Neva, lit by the winter sun. 


Sir,—The publication in your issue of 
March 23 of the replanning scheme for the 
City of London, prepared by K. Lindy and 
B. Lewis, together with your admirable 
—— article, has served the cause of planning 
well. 

This scheme for the replanning of the City 
should be a warning to all architects who 
imagine that ipso facto they are town planners. 
The scheme suggested is not town planning 
in even the widest interpretation of that term, 
nor is it even a study in civic design, the 
architecture of the buildings being of the 
palatial insurance building type, in fact the 
architecture of a decadent capitalism. 

As pointed out in your leading article, if 
architects wish to fly into the realms of fantasy 
they are at liberty to do so, but they should 
not put the results forward as serious efforts 
in town planning, to the detriment of future 
planning schemes. This scheme must be 


allowed to drop into oblivion as soon as 
possible. 


Harrow-on-the-Hill E. S. W. ATHERTON 


Planned Poverty 


Sir.—We have recently read the official 
details of the Conservative Party’s plans for 
the post-war world of industry, and, strange to 
relate, identical with those of the Labour Party. 

WORK and MORE EXPORTS! 

The reward of the masses for their years of 
Blood, Toil, Tears and Sweat: the best that 
these Men of Yesterday can offer. 

Work, Toil and Drudgery ! 

Wooltons and Bevins, Morrisons and Temples, 
Normans and Smutses—they’ve all the 
mentality of a Workhouse Governor. Their 
main idea of the Britain Rebuilt is a Labour 
Corps planned and enforced by a Gestapo of 
** democrats.”’ Creeping Fascism ! 


Out with the Work Gang! 
Planned Poverty ! 

Let our National Press follow the splendid 
example of the JoURNAL and lift the ban on 
the New Wisdom of Social Credit, giving the 
people a New Vision, without which they 
perish ! 

Establish Social Credit—Make the Home 
Market effective—Master the Machine—Re- 
lease Men from Toil—Build a New Britain— 
Stop the mad scramble for Export Markets 
and therebyJeliminate THE CHIEF CAUSE 
OF WAR! 


Leeds WM. KIRK 


Down with 


Ah! no; we refuse to be lined up on the 
party front. Suffice it to say that we heartily 
agree with the Social Credit maxim that what is 
physically possible must also be financially 
possible.—Ed., A.J. 
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GLASS: No. 6 


Subject : Light : Daylight Factor and Sky Factor. 


General : 

This Sheet is the sixth of the series dealing with glass and 
glass products, and sets out the principle of calculating the 
Sky Factor. Some of the points to be considered in respect 
of Daylight Factor are mentioned. 


Natural Lighting : 

The adequacy of the natural lighting at a point in a room is 
best expressed by the Daylight Factor which is the ratio of 
the actual illumination on a horizontal surface at that point 
to the illumination which would be given if walls, ceilings and 
obstructions were removed, and the light were received 
from an unobscured hemisphere of sky. This Daylight Factor 
depends to some extent on the light transmission of the 
window, the distribution of obstruction within the room, 
the decoration and cleanliness of the walls, ceiling and floor, 
etc., and is accordingly difficult to calculate or predict. 


It is therefore usual to calculate the Sky Factor which is a 
purely geometric function of the size and position of the 
windows relative to the point under consideration. The 
Sky Factor at a point is the ratio of the calculated direct 
illumination at that point from the sky through unglazed 
windows, relative to the calculated illumination from an 
unobscured hemisphere of sky of uniform brightness. This 
ratio, which is in general an excellent measure of the adequacy 
of fenestration, unaffected by aspect or interior decoration, 
is a matter of the geometry of solid angles. It may be 
calculated for unobstructed rectangular windows and 
skylights or their equivalents by the approximate formulae 
given below, due to Mr. T. Smith,* or ascertained graphically 
by the Dufton Protractor obtainable from the Building 
Research Station, Watford. 


Calculation of Sky Factor by the Smith Formulae : 

See diagrams A, B and C on the face of this Sheet. 

If h,=Height of effective window head above the 
working plane. 

h.=Height of effective window sill above the 
working plane. 

Then : H=Average height of the window above the work- 

ing plane 
Also, let W= Total effective width of window. 
A=Total effective area of window after correction 
for external or internal obstruction. 

To calculate the Sky Factor Fp at a point P on the working 
plane perpendicular to the centre of the window, let R 
be the distance from P to the centre of the window head. 

H.A 
Then : Fp= 


To calculate the Sky Factor Fq at a point Q on the working 
plane at co-ordinates x and y as shown, let 


2 


Ww, 

ke) 

(+ ki) (P+ ke) 


This second formula may be used readily for plotting 
contours of Sky Factor by varying the values of x and y. 


Then : 


Graphical Determination of Sky Factors by Measuring 
Diagrams : 

Cases in which the shape of windows or skylights or external 
obstructions prevent conversion into the equivalents of 
rectangles of unobstructed sky, can be dealt with by one 
of the two measuring diagrams described in the D.S.I.R. 
report.t Of these the Waldram diagram is probably the 
best known and most convenient. This report has recently 
gone out of print, but a description of the diagram and of 
its application to practical problems is given in a paper by 
Mr. P. J. Waldram on ‘ Daylight Illumination in Factories 
and Workshops.’’§ of which reprints can be obtained. 


General Considerations : 

The Daylight Factor is likely to be greater than the Sky 
Factor in a room with light decorations which promote 
multiple reflection of light, and less than the Sky Factor in a 
room with windows whose transmission is low owing to the 
use of unsuitable.glass or heavy obstruction by the window 
bars. It is therefore wise to use the Sky Factor as the 
measure of fenestration and to endeavour to obtain the 
greatest possible Daylight Factor by suitable choice of the 
variables mentioned above. 


A Sky Factor below 0.2 per cent. (the ‘* grumble point ’’) 
means that the lighting is inadequate for most purposes, 
and a room is not therefore adequately lit unless the majority 
of its area is above 0.2 per cent. Sky Factor on the working 
plane. Higher minimum values are specified for certain 
purposes such as schoolrooms, kitchens, etc. 

When the external obstruction is substantially horizontal, 
the 0.2 per cent. contour corresponds closely with the ‘* no- 
sky line’’ which is the contour from which the sky just 
cannot be seen directly. 


The height of the window head is of great importance and 
more effective lighting is given by a high, narrow window 
than by a wide, low window of the same area. 


The effective area of the window is reduced by obstructions 
or buildings opposite to it, by return walls or buildings at 
the side of the window and by a canopy or balcony above it. 
Thick walls reduce the area in the room above the limiting 
Sky Factor unless they are well chamfered. The effect of 
such obstructions is illustrated in Diagrams B and C. 


Bay windows give a high Sky Factor within the window, 
but a lower Sky Factor in the rest of the room than would 
be given by a flat window in the same aperture, due to the 
canopy effect in the bay. 


The Daylight Factor is reduced by excessively thick glazing 
bars. 


The Daylight Factor is reduced by the reflection loss and the 
absorption of light by the glass in the window. The difference 
between the losses in figured and translucent glasses (see 
Classification B on Sheet No. 3) and those in clear sheet 
glass (Classification A) is generally negligible in comparison 
with the effect of dirt on the glass or with other factors. 
The effect of the diffusion of light by a figured rolled glass is 
usually to reduce the Daylight Factor close to the window 
and to increase it at points near the ‘‘ no-sky line.”’ 


The effect of external obstructions may be reduced by the 


use of a prismatic window glass. For details of Maximum 
Daylight glass see Sheet No. 15. 


* Published in the Trans. of the Illuminating Engineering 
Society, June, 1943, Vol. 8, p. 110. 

+A description of which will be found in the Journal of 
Scientific Instruments, 1940, Vol. 17, p. 226. 

t The Penetration of Daylight and Sunlight into Buildings 
(lll. Research Tech. Paper No. 7, 2nd Ed. H.M.S.O.). 

§ Published in the Journal of the Junior Institution of Engineers, 
39, Victoria St., S.W.1. (Vol. 5, Part 3. December, 1943.) 
(Is. 6d.). 


Previous Sheets : 


Previous Sheets of this series on Glass are Nos. 914, 917, 
919, 922, 925, 927, 929, and 932. 


Issued by : Chance Brothers Limited. 
Address : Glass Works, Smethwick, Birmingham. 
Telephone : West Bromwich 105}. 


Telegrams : Chance, Smethwick. 
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John Bolland, author of this 
week’s article on Space for 
Leisure is the nom de plume 
of a well-known rambler and 
mountaineer who has been for 
many years an active member 
of the open-air and amenity 
organizations, and a persistent 
advocate of countryside pre- 
servation, revision of rights of 
way legislation, creation of 
National Parks and provisions 
for greater access to mountains 
and moorlands. 
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THE JOBS TO BE DONE 
On November 30, 1943, the Minster of Town and Country 
Planning gave a long written answer to a question in the House 
of Commons on the Scott report. Mr. Morrison said the 
recommendations of the Scott Committee ‘‘relating to the 
preservation of rural amenities and the provision of improved 
access to the conntryside are accepted by the Government; the 
various detailed proposals are under close review by the several 


departments concerned with a view to appropriate action.”’ On 
December 10, in his address to the Council for the Preservation 
of Rural England, the Minister referred to the holiday and 
recreational use of the countryside and coastline. Mr. John 
Dower, he said, had made surveys of several potential National 
Park areas, and Mr. Steers, the Cambridge geographer, was 


making a survey of the coastline. 


It ts to be hoped that action 


will soon follow these surveys for, as John Bolland points out 
in this week’s article, Britain is the only civilized nation which 
denies its inhabitants legal access to hills, moors and waste 
lands. The Access to Mountains Act, which reached the Statute 
Book in 1939, is a sorry travesty of the original Bill. New 
legislation 1s needed that will grant the harmless walker the 
right of air and exercise on his native hills. 


Ws MUST 
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Bolland 


One of the most remarkable 
social developments of the 
inter-war period was the way 
in which town-dwellers in 
ever-increasing numbers were 
seeking recreation in the coun- 
try-side. Some indication of 
the extent of this movement 
may be gauged from the 
history of the Youth Hostels 
Association of England and 
Wales. This organization, 
founded in 1931 to provide 
simple hostel accommodation 
at modest charges for young 
people touring the country- 
side, had by 1939 attained a 
membership of 83,000. In 
the first year of the war, as 
was to be expected, the num- 
bers slumped to about 40,000. 
Since then they have steadily 
risen, and at the end of 1943 
were more than 100,000. This 
year a membership of 140,000 
is expected, and withina year or 
two after the war it will prob- 
ably rise to quarter of a million. 

The YHA hostels are only 
available for walkers and 
cyclists, and no provision is 
made for married couples or 


for young children. On the 
other hand, many people prefer 
less spartan accommodation 
than that of the hostels, and 
it is doubtful if the YHA 
caters for more than about 
5 % of the people interested 
in this form of recreation. 
Here then is a very large 
section of the community using 
the country in a healthy manner 
worthy of encouragement, and 
their interests must be con- 
sidered in any wise planning 
of the use of the land. The 
fact that some townsmen be- 
have thoughtlessly in rural 
areas must not be made an 
excuse for doing nothing. Let 
it be admitted that the people 
of the towns must learn that 
the countryside is a place of 
industry as well as recreation, 
but they will never learn that 
lesson in city streets. They 
will go to the country willy- 
nilly, and while efforts must 
be made to educate them, they 
must have, at the same time, 
adequate facilities for enjoying 
the scenic features of the land. 
For many years voluntary 
organizations have persistently 
advocated preservation of the 
unspoiled natural beauty of 
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Britain and the provision of 
treater access to that beauty. 
Many of their recommenda- 
tions for this twofold purpose 
were endorsed by the Scott 
Committee, and the Minister 
of Town and Country Planning 
has announced that “the 
various detailed proposals are 
under close review.” 


national parks 

Perhaps the best known of 
these proposals is that which 
provides for the establishment 
of National Parks, though what 
is meant by this term is not 
always clearly understood. 
What is certainly not intended 
is a glorified Hyde Park com- 
plete with iron railings, flower 
beds and asphalt walks. A 
National Park has been defined 
as “‘an extensive district of 
beautiful wilder landscape, 
strictly preserved in its natural 
aspect and kept or made widely 
accessible for public enjoyment 
and open-air recreation, inclu- 
ding particulafly cross-country 
walking, while continued in its 
traditional farming use.” 

To preserve the natural aspect 
of such an area would mean 
prohibiting any disfiguring in- 
dustries, but it would be 
equally important to control 
any building required for the 
accommodation of visitors. 
Additional youth hostels would 
be needed, as well as inexpen- 
sive hostels for family holidays, 
and guest houses of the type 
successfully conducted by the 
Co-operative Holiday Associa- 
tion, the Holiday Fellowship, 
and the Workers’ Travel Asso- 
ciation. It would defeat the 
purpose of a National Park 
if such development were 
allowed to mar the landscape. 
In the Lake District, for in- 
stance, even at the cost of 
some inconvenience to holiday- 
makers, there should be no 
further building along the lake 
shores, in the dale-heads, or 
in extending ribbons along the 
valleys. 

In some areas it may be 
possible to convert old country 
houses into hostels and guest 
houses. The YHA has done 
this successfully in the past. 
One of the most popular 
hostels (recently closed due to 
damming of the valley for a 
reservoir) was Derwent Hall 
in Derbyshire. This beautiful, 
stone-built hall with richly 
panelled rooms, erected in 
1692 and formerly a hunting 
lodge of the Dukes of Norfolk, 
was, in its last years, crowded 
at weekends and holidays with 


youngsters. After strenuous 
days on the hills they would 
gather there in the evenings 
and discuss their adventures in 
a manner which would have 
been incomprehensible to any 
lingering ducal ghosts. 

There should certainly be no 
attempt to improve on nature 
by artificial means, no moun- 
tain railways, no conversion of 
rough mountain tracks into 
smooth paths. The very 
essence of the appeal of these 
wilder areas is the feeling they 
give of being far from civiliza- 
tion and the satisfaction they 
afford of gaining the heights 
by one’s own physical prowess. 
Drive a motor road over Sty 
Head in the Lake District and 
at once you destroy the essential 
remoteness, debase the 
grandeur and diminish the 
attractiveness of that mountain 
fastness. This was illustrated 
by the conversion into motor 
roads of old mountain roads 
over Honister, down the 
Buttermere Valley, and over 
Newlands Hause. A few years 
later the Buttermere Parish 
Council complained bitterly 
that motorists rushed through 
the valley and did not spend 
any money there, whereas they 
had driven away those people 
who formerly stayed in the 
district for walking and 
climbing holidays. 

In any choice of National 
Park areas the Lake District 
would doubtless take first place, 
and Snowdonia would pro- 
bably be a close second. Re- 
gardless of the fact that they 
are somewhat remote from 
populous districts, they would 
be chosen on their merits as 
regions of distinctive scenic 
appeal. The Peak District 
and Dovedale would be another 
obvious choice, with the advan- 
tage of being accessible to a 
great industrial population. In 
evidence submitted to the 
National Park Committee in 
1930, it was said there were 
134 cities and towns with a 
total population of 7,700,000 
within easy reach of this 
district. In the Mid-Pennines 
the upper reaches of the 
Wharfe, Aire and Ribble, and 
including Whernside, Ingle- 
borough and Penyghent would 
be accessible to the towns of 
the West Riding and East 
Lancashire. Similarly the 
north - east Yorkshire moors 
and coast would serve Tees- 
side and Durham, while the 
area from the Roman Wall to 
the Cheviots would be available 
to Tyneside. 


PENNINE WAY 
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The map above illustrates the suggestion, 
first made in 1935 and supported by the 
Scott Committee, for a 250 mile footpath 
along the Pennines. A number of youth 
hostels already exist along this route and 
after the war the chain will probably be 
completed with hostels 12-15 miles apart. 
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To turn south, the Black 
Mountains and the adjacent 
Brecon Beacons would be con- 
venient for the people of South 
Wales. Exmoor and Dart- 
moor, although not _ near 
populous areas, would claim 
consideration on their natural 
merits. Some National Parks 
should include coastal scenery 
of distinctive character, and 
areas which have been men- 
tioned include Dorset, Devon 
and Cornwall and parts of 
Pembroke. 

In addition to these areas of 
national appeal it has been 
suggested there should also be 
Regional Parks on a smaller 
scale and of more local interest. 
Among districts mentioned are 
the North and South Downs, 
the Lower Greensand ridge 
from Leith Hill to Hindhead, 
the Marlborough Downs, the 
Mendips, the Malvern Hills, 
Cannock Chase and the Forest 
of Bowland. 


rights of way 

Since the whole of rural 
Britain cannot be turned into 
National Parks, other provi- 
sions will be required to 
provide access to the country- 
side. One very necessary 
measure is a drastic revision 
of rights of way legislation. 
This is ‘based on the legal 
fiction that every right of way 
has been dedicated to public 
use at some time by some 
owner of the land. The 
absurdity of this assumption 
is apparent when it is remem- 
bered that some existing 
footpaths follow the lines of 
Roman roads, and others pro- 
bably had their origins in 
prehistoric times, possibly be- 
fore the conception of land 
ownership had arisen in this 
country. 

It should not be necessary, 
as it is at present, to undertake 
expensive and often protracted 
litigation whenever a_land- 
owner attempts to close what 
has hitherto been assumed to 
be a right of way. 

The Scott Committee 
endorsed a recommendation of 
the Ramblers’ Association for 
the creation of a Footpaths 
Commission with power to 
investigate all disputed cases 
and give decisions, thus 
obviating the need of legal 
proceedings. The Commission 
should also be empowered to 
compile a record of all existing 
tights of way so that there 
should be no possibility of any 
dispute in the future. Another 
task to be undertaken would 


In any ballot for National Park areas the Lake District would head the poll. Nowhere in Britain is there 
such a concentration in so small a space of scenery of such a high order including smooth-sloped fells and 
craggy heights, delightful valleys and daleheads of more rugged beauty, lovely lakes and little tarns, and 


clear flowing streams all combined in a harmonious whole. 


By good fortune grouse have never thrived in 


the district, and so the public have long been permitted to roam with a freedom they would not have enjoyed 


had there been any development of grouse moors. 


The above photograph taken from the crags above Borrowdale 


shows the island-studded Derwentwater with the bulky mass of Skiddaw in the background. 


be the restoration of the 
thousands of footpaths closed 
under Defence Regulations. 
Many of these have been 
closed for agricultural purposes, 
often by the farmer, without 
complying with the regula- 
tions, and without any record 
being kept. Unless a compre- 
hensive survey is made these 
paths will be lost for ever. 


the pennine way 


The Scott Committee also 
recommended the recognition 
of such schemes as the pro- 
posed Pennine Way. The 
suggestion of a continuous 
footpath for 250 miles along 
the Pennines from Edale, 
Derbyshire and over the 
Cheviots to Wooler, Northum- 
berland, was first made in 
1935. 

At a conference of open-air 
organizations, at which the 
Pennine Way Association was 
founded, it was considered 
that “the wide, health-giving 
moorlands and high places of 
solitude, the features of natural 
beauty and the places of 
historical interest along the 
Pennine Way, give this route a 
special character and attractive- 
ness which should be available 
for all time as a national 
heritage of the youth of the 
country and of all who feel the 


call of the hills and lonely 
places.” 

Local Committees have 
surveyed the route which is 
planned to use, as far as 
possible, existing footpaths, old 
packhorse trails and drove 
roads. To complete the scheme 
about 70 miles of new footpaths 
are required, mostly over 
moorland country. 

This long-distance path would 
be an undoubted boon to the 
great industrial populations of 
Lancashire, Yorkshire, Durham 
and Tyneside. But the wide- 
spread interest roused by the 
project indicates that it also 
has a national appeal. The 
total cost of establishing the 
route, it is said, would 
probably be less than the con- 
struction costs of a few yards 
of a modern motor road. 

Several other routes of this 
type have been suggested. One 
would follow the line of Offa’s 
Dyke in the Welsh Marshes. 
Another would run along the 
chalk escarpment from the 
Gog Magog Hills near Cam- 
bridge and along the edge of 
the Chilterns to the Thames 
at Goring. Thence it would 
continue by the Berkshire 
Downs overlooking the Vale 
of the White Horse, by the 
White Horse itself, by Way- 
land Smith’s Cave, by Lidding- 
ton Castle, one-time haunt of 


Richard Jefferies, and so to 
Avebury in Wiltshire. Thence 
the route would continue across 
Salisbury Plain and through 
Dorset by the Giant of Cerne 
Abbas, and finally down to the 
sea at Seaton Bay. A third 
route would follow the line of 
the Pilgrims’ Way from Canter- 
bury to Winchester, and 
another would run along the 
South Downs from Beachy 
Head and across Hampshire 
to Salisbury Plain and on to 
Avebury. 

The Ramblers’ Association 
also recommended the creation 
of a footpath along the coast. 
In their memorandum to the 
Scott Committee they said 
“‘ British citizens should be 
able to walk along their own 
coast and on their own shore. 
We urge not only severe re- 
strictions on coastal building 
but also the removal of the 
legal anomalies which allow 
individuals to shut off portions 
of the seashore above high 
water mark for their own 
private use.” As a means to 
this end the Scott Committee 
proposed the re-opening of the 
old “coastguards’ path” as a 
right of way for walkers round 
the whole coastline except 
where building makes this 
impossible, in which cases 
inland detours should be clearly 
indicated. 
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access to mountains 

For many years ramblers have 
been clamouring for the right 
to roam on uncultivated moun- 
tains and moorlands. This, 
they say, was a natural and 
national right up to the nine- 
teenth century. 

The Peak District, already 
mentioned as eminently suit- 
able for a National Park be- 
cause of its proximity to a 
great industrial population, 
has long been the chief battle- 
ground on this issue. In that 
area of more than 200 square 
miles of moorland there are 
only 12 footpaths more than 
two miles long. The Peak 
itself, a bare peaty plateau of 
some 13 square miles, is 
uncrossed by a single footpath. 
A few miles to the north is 
the Bleaklow massif, only 16 
miles in a direct line from the 
centre of Manchester, and the 
same distance from Sheffield. 
Here are 37 square miles of 
rough moorland again without 
a single path. These and the 
adjacent moors have long been 
preserved for grouse-shooting, 
and numerous gamekeepers 
were employed to eject any 
ramblers who dared to stray 
from the few existing paths. 

The Access to Mountains 
Act, which reached the Statute 
Book in 1939, was a sorry 
travesty of the original Bill 
which Parliament had repeated- 
ly rejected in the previous fifty 
years. The measure was, in 
fact, so mutilated in Committee 
that the Ramblers’ Association 
asked Parliament to reject the 
Bill in its amended form. 

This Act, which has never 
been tried, does not in itself 
give access to any land, but 
merely provides cumbersome 
and expensive machinery 
whereby application may be 
made to the Minister of Agri- 
culture for an Order giving 
access to a_ specified area. 
Before an Order can be granted 
a complicated procedure must 
be followed, the cost of which 
must be borne by the applicant. 

The Minister may decide to 
grant an Order, or reject the 
application, or grant access at 
certain periods. Under a 
limited Order the uncultivated 
moorland becomes better pro- 
tected than good agricultural 
land. A person who trespassed 
on such land could be fined 
for merely being on the land, 
whereas if he walked across a 
cornfield he could only be 
sued for damage. 

Ramblers consider this Act 
unworkable, overloaded with 
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irksome restrictions and grossly 
unfair to the applicant. They 
say any effective planning must 
confer on the public the elemen- 
tary right to roam on these 
uncultivated lands. Britain, 
they claim, is the only civilized 
nation which denies inhabitants 
legal access to hills, moors and 
waste lands. 


opposition 

There are two main sources 
of opposition to this demand 
for access to the hills—the 
water undertakings and the 
sporting interests. The water 
authorities contend that to 
allow such access would incur 
serious risks of water pollution. 
Whether this is true or not is 
a matter for investigation, for 
there are some curious 
anomalies in the treatment of 
water catchment areas. In 
some instances access is per- 
mitted. Many reservoirs have 
busy motor roads alongside 
them. On the other hand 
some authorities have sterilized 
large areas, closed farms and 
abolished rights of way and 
barred the public completely. 
Some authorities have denied 
the rambler access but have not 
hesitated to let the moors for 
grouse shooting. With these 
facts in mind there is reason 
to doubt whether there are any 
scientific grounds for the re- 
strictive action of many of the 
authorities. The whole ques- 
tion of risk of pollution and 
possibilities of overcoming it 
without closing the catchment 
area should be investigated by 
a representative commission. 

The attitude of the sporting 
interests appears to be that of 
the dog in the manger. There 
are several grouse moors to 
which the public already have 
access, and there is ample 
evidence that the sport has not 
suffered in consequence. ‘“‘ The 
real trouble has been,” to quote 
Sir George Stapledon, “ that 
sport has blinded men’s eyes 
to the other uses to which 
highly esteemed sporting land 
could be put. 

“In so far as the masses of 
the people of this country are 
concerned, the glorious general 
scenery provided by our up- 
lands might as well be on the 
moon, or in Mars, for the 
amount of pleasure and health 
it actually dispenses.” 

This state of affairs will not 
be tolerated indefinitely and 
there must be new legislation 
granting the harmless walker 
the right of air and exercise on 
his native hills. 


PLANNING REVIEW 


PLANNING POLICY 


The Times in a leading article 
entitled A Plan After Easter, 
on the House of Lords planning 


policy debate, describes how in the 
course of a lively speech which 
might be taken as illustrating a 
new strategic principle of defence 
by digression, Lord Beaverbrook 
repeated Lord Woolton’s pledge 
that after Easter the Government 
will present to Parliament a clear 
exposition of what they mean to 
do in response to the public demand 
for a national land policy. Hope, 
much battered, will draw new 
strength from these assurances, and 
nourish the expectation that an 
unexplained deadlock is at last 
to resolved. Although the 
nature and scope of the Govern- 
ment’s intentions have not been 
precisely indicated, it will be a 
serious matter if they amount to 
anything less than a comprehensive 
and concrete plan to facilitate 
speedy public acquisition of land 
needed for reconstruction, to pro- 
vide a workable solution of the 
compensation betterment problem, 
and to make a reality of national 
planning. Never has criticism in 
Lords and Commons been as 
sharp or as general as in the past 
few weeks. It was stimulated 
rather than allayed the 
Government were recently driven 
to the dubious expedient of trying 
to plan a_ short-term housing 
programme in isolation from the 
larger operation of which it should 
form the first stage. In this matter, 
as in the handling of the coal- 
mining industry, Coalition Govern- 
ment has hitherto displayed its 
least attractive aspects. Military 
operations conducted in so piece- 
meal and half-hearted fashion 
would have brought the Govern- 
ment to grief long ago. In the 
present debate Lord Astor was not 
alone in holding that the future 
of the Coalition may well depend 
upon the adequacy of the land 
policy it is about to propose, 
since that policy will govern the 
whole prospect for decent homes 
and well-planned cities after the 
war. 

Rumour has it, Sir Montague 
Barlow stated recently, that the 
proposal to control in some measure 
the location of industry so as to 
check the growth of congested 
urban areas has been rejected as 
part of a national policy. Neither 
the proposals of Mr. Dalton, 
President of the Board of Trade, 
for the former depressed areas, 


nor those of Mr. Willink, Minister 
of Health, for building 300.000 
new houses within two years of the 
armistice indicated the rational 
planning that was essential. 

On March 27 the Daily Herald 
reported speeches by Mr. Arthur 
Greenwood and Lord Strabolgi in 
which they criticize the Govern. 
ment’s delay in formulating a 
planning policy. Mr. Greenwood 
believes that the present Govern- 
ment is not the right kind to deal 
properly with post-war problems, 
It has announced a housing scheme, 
but has not yet made up its mind 
how it is going to handle the land 
of the country, where it is going to 
put its industries, or how it is 
going to organize its road transport. 
That is clearly a weakness inherent 
in a National Government. Once 
you touch property you will find 
the Conservative Party all against 


you. _Up to now it looks as if the 
Conservatives have won. Lord 
Strabolgi believes that the post- 


war policies of the Parties should 
be explained to the public at by- 
elections: for, as soon as we touch 
reconstruction, we run into matters 
of high controversy and this would 
not affect the coalition, the only 
basis of which is the prosecution 
of the war. 


MR. CHURCHILL’S sPEECH 

A leading article in The Times, 
March 28, on Mr. Churchill’s 
speech, points out that underlying 
all the public uneasiness is the 
consciousness that community plan- 
ning is something far greater than 
the mass production of houses ; 
that homes, work-places, transport, 
urban decongestion, and balanced 
regional economic development 
must be thought of as a single 
whole ; and that in words which 
the Uthwatt Committee borrowed 
from the Government’s own spokes- 
man, ‘ national planning is 
intended to be a reality and a 
permanent feature of the admini- 
stration of the internal affairs 
of this country.” Without the 
fundamental decisions even a short- 
term housing programme may be a 
dangerous enterprise, enlarging sub- 
urban sprawl and increasing the 
travelling between home and work. 
In his Mansion House speech last 
November the Prime Minister 
defined winning the war as 4a 
combination of two types of plan- 
ning—for war and for peace ~and 
accepted the responsibility for 
both. It is indeed inescapable. 


NEW LITERATURE 


A Residential Unit for Town and Country Planning: C. B. Fawcett, B.Litt., 


D.Sc. 
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An Interim Report of the Con- 
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Top. south-west elevation showing the three goods entrances to the main hall for handling exhibits ; on the left is the administrative 


block and on the right the restaurant. 


Above, general plan ; 1, main entrance ; 2, box offices ; 3, cloakrooms ; 4, exhibition goods 


entrance ; 5, glazed doors to garden; 6, glazed covered way ; 7, restaurant terrace ; 8, entrances to restaurant from indoor and 
outdoor courts ; 10, entrance for tennis players ; 11, gangway ; 12, men’s and women’s changing rooms ; 13, tearoom ; 14, vestibule 
to tearoom ; 15, sports shop ; 16, clubroom ; 17, coach’s room ; 18, ballboys ; 19, heating chamber for rooms 12 to 20 ; 20, garage : 
21. bicycle room ; 22, groundsman ; 23, transformers ; 24, manager’s office ; 25, committee room ; 26, porter and box office ; 7. 
restaurant vestibule with cloakroom and lavatories ; 28, café-restaurant Pavillon Apollo ; 29, annex to restaurant which can be 


partitioned off ; 30, secondary rooms to restaurant. 


The hatched part of the main hall shows the portion of the floor area which has 


been strengthened to take a load up to 200 Ib. per sq. ft. Below, a view of the central skylight of the main hall showing the circular 
Danish PH lamps, twenty-four to each court, which are adjustable and give a uniform light without glare. 


TENNIS 


AND EXHIBITION 


HALL, 


DESIGNED BY A. 


The Apollo covered tennis courts 
and exhibition hall lies in a 
residential district on the south of 
Amsterdam. We illustrate it 
here as an interesting engineering 
job in welded steel to accompany 
the Architectural Science Board 
lecture by Mr. R. Moon given 
recently at the RIBA on New 
Developments in Welded Steel Con- 
struction which appears in abstract 
form on page 269 of this issue. 

The building is confined on two 
sides by canals and is grouped 


AMSTERDAM 


BOEKEN 


into (1) main hall, (2) administra- 
tive wing, (3) restaurant, and (4) 
open air courts. It belongs to a 
private concern and is run as a 
business, the restaurant being 
leased to a catering firm. 

The main hall serves two purposes 
—in summer it is used for exhibi- 
tions, mass meetings, concerts‘ 
etc., and in the winter for tennis. 
The hall measures 282 ft. by 115 ft., 
giving a seating capacity of 5,200 
people. There are two main 
entrances in the Stadionweg for 
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the public, each having box offices, 
cloakrooms, lavatories and stairs 
to the gallery. On the Apollolaan 
are three goods entrances with 
doors 18 ft. by 14 ft. for the 
handling of exhibits. 

The administrative wing is placed 
at one corner of the building to 
allow easy supervision of the main 
entrances, the covered courts and 
the open air courts. On the ground 
floor are the committee room and 
the manager’s office, while the 
first and second floors contain 
the manager’s living quarters. 

The restaurant, called Pavillon 
Apollo, has its main entrance 
from the Apollolaan through a 
glazed covered-way, with a secon- 
dary entrance from the open air 
courts and the landing stage. It is 


6, 1944 


TENNIS AND EXHIBITION 
HALL AT AMSTERDAM 


Top left, plan of the general lay-out showing the two canals and their junction. Above, 
section through the main hall looking towards the main entrances and the gallery : the 
dotted line below the floor shows the water level which is only 5 ft. below finished floor level : 
the concrete foundations rest on wood piles ; 2, the central skylight and service bridge : 
3. the radiant heating elements. Below, a view of the main hall. 


DESIGNED BY A. BOEKEN 
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Top. a view from the north-east. 
entrance and, on the left, the administrative wing. Below, ground and first floor 
plans of the restaurant ; 1, main entrance hall; 2, vestibule with cloak room 
and lavatories ; 3, café-restaurant ; 4, restaurant annex with folding partition ; 
5. secondary rooms ; 6, landing stage ; 7, ventilation system ; 8, landing and 
lavatories ; 9, banquet hall ; 10, vestibule to kitchen ; 11, kitchen ; 12, larder ; 
13 and 14, stores ; 15,’ service staircase ; 16, roof lantern ; the second floor, not 
extending over the area of the building, contains the restaurant manager’s 
Below right, the glazed covered way leading to the restaurant. 


Above, a view from the w 


FLOOR 


| 


also connected to the hall by two 
separate accesses, one for visitors 
and the other for the staff. There 
are cellars below the restaurant 
for the storage of wine, beer, chairs 
and garden furniture. 

The building is of welded steel 
frame throughout, the main hall 
frame being of rigid construction. 
Most of the steelwork is left 
exposed throughout and painted 
in aluminium. The infilling walls 
are of unrendered Dutch bricks 
44 ins. thick outside with an inside 
skin of cellular concrete plastered 
on the inside face. The floors 
throughout are of wood, the main 
hall floor being of pitchpine 
parquet on wood joists laid on top 
of the concrete beams of the 
foundations. 

The steel frame of the main hall 
is constructed of six built-up 
plate girders. These have a span 
of 115 ft. and a vertical height 
of 39 ft., their bases resting on 
isolated reinforced concrete 
foundations laid on timber piling 
which are cross-tied to one another 
by reinforced concrete beams 
beneath the floor. Ground water 
level is 5 ft. below the finished 
floor level. The roof of the main 
hall is of 24 in. deep hollow tiles 
laid on steel beams and covered 
with three layers of asphalted 
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paper sprinkled with powdered 
aluminium. A central skylight 
with a service bridge beneath it 
extends the whole length of the 
roof. For ventilation, for a width 
of 10 ft. in each bay, a system of 
internally opening hoppers run 
the whole height of the windows. 

At the bottom of the glazed bays 
there is a gutter to prevent 
saturation of the brickwork below. 
The infilling walls below each 
window rise to a height of 15 ft. 
above the floor and were necessi- 
tated by the bye-laws which 
compel steelwork to be encased 
in a fireproof material up to 10 ft. 
Throughout the building the 
infilling walls over the doors and 
windows are not of brick and 
cellular concrete but of rendering 
on expanded metal. This avoids 
cracks, cuts down the thickness 
of the section and makes for 
lightness. Horizontal beams on 
the outside are hooded with bitu- 
men paper or patent lead foil 
flashing. 

Electric radiation heaters warm 
the courts separately in the main 
hall, 17 to 18 elements being 
provided over each court. These 
are 8 ft. long. The secondary 
rooms and the two wings are 
heated by their own independent 
low pressure hot water systems. 
Artificial lighting in the main hall 


Top, a view of the Pavillon Apollo restaurant from the south. Above, 
section through the restaurant. Below, or" of the administrative 


gives a glare-free and uniform block ; 1, entrance to the manager’s flat; 2, private entrance to the 
illumination, each court being manager’s office ; 3, entrance for tennis players ; 4, committee room : 
fitted with 24 adjustable Danish 5, manager’s office ; 6, lheating chamber ; 7 to 11, the manager’s private 
PH lamps. A microphone and flat. Bottom, a view of the administrative block. 


loudspeakers are also installed. 
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The function of this feature is to supply an index and a digest of 
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INFORMATION CENTRE 


all current developments in planning and building technique throughout 
the world as recorded in technical publications and statements of every 


kind whether official, private or commercial. 


Items are written by 


specialists of the highest authority who are not on the permanent 
staff of the Fournal and wiews expressed are disinterested 


and objective. 


The Editors welcome information on all develop- 


ments from any source, including manufacturers and contractors. 


PHYSICAL PLANNING 


1434 Smoke Prevention 


MEASURES FOR SMOKE PREVENTION IN 
RELATION TO PLANS FOR PosT-WAR 
RECONSTRUCTION. (Proceedings of the 
Eleventh Annual Conference, London, 
1943, of the London Smoke Abatement 
Society, 1s.) Representatives of nearly 

100 local authorities talked over expen- 
sive evils caused by smoke and feasibility 
and advantages of smokeless zones and 
smokeless fuel. 

Two resolutions were passed, the first in 
five parts : 

1. That the Ministry of Health and the 
Ministry of Works consider the requirements 
and means to ensure smokelessness in all new 
housing. 

2. That the Ministry of Health and the 
Ministry of Fuel and Power consider legislation 
to ensure that all new installations of fuel- 
burning plant shall be efficient for their purpose 
and capable of being operated smokelessly. 

3. That the Ministry of Fuel and Power, in 
considering the development of the nation’s 
fuel and power resources, plan for the increased 
production and most efficient distribution of 
smokeless forms of fuel and power, to provide 
at first for the needs of new and reconditioned 
housing and other building, and in due course 
the abolition of smoke from existing sources. 

4. That the Ministry of Transport and the 
Ministry of Fuel and Power in every con- 
sideration of the question of post-war electrifica- 
tion of railways give the fullest recognition to 
the important reduction in air pollution that 
will accompany every extension of electrifica- 
tion, both suburban and main line ; and that 
this factor be also taken into account in 
considering the encouragement of electrically 
driven public service and other vehicles. 

5. That the Ministry of Town and Country 
Planning consider legislation and adminis- 
trative requirements to make possible the 
establishment of smokeless central or other 
zones in towns. 

The second resolution urged local govern- 
ment authorities to appoint smoke abatement 
committees. 


1435 Communist Housing Policy 


A MEMORANDUM ON HOUSING. (Com- 
munist Party, January, 1944, 9d.) Deals 
with past, present and future, latter 
covering principles of Communist hous- 
ing policy, the short and long-term 
plans, new methods and materials, 
quality and standards, flats and houses, 
ownership of land, finance, control of 
building industry. 

The suggest:d methods include : 

1. Requisitioning of insufficiently used large 
houses for conversion for use by several 
families. Wherever possible councils should 
deal with a number of these big houses as a 
unit, putting one or more aside for communal 
purposes—restaurant, nursery, laundry, etc.— 


with a full-time warden. 

2. Wherever there is urgent need prefabricated 
houses, emergency hutments and other tempo- 
rary structures should be erected on cleared 
bombed sites, along developed roads where 
water, gas, sewage and other facilities exist. 
These to be recognized as war emergency 
measures without prejudice to future housing 
schemes. 

3. Better provision for transferred war workers 
is essential. In reception areas, a clearing 
centre, a register of available accommodation 
and a social centre with facilities for both 
washing and meals should be provided. 

4. Prefabrication will involve a_ severely 
limited number of types of dwellings, as with 
utility furniture, but through the employment 
of skilled technicians in close consultation 
with the manufacturers, building operatives, 


‘housewives, a very high standard of equipment 


is possible. Scientific production of housing 
can mean a higher standard of stability, 
warmth, hygiene and quietness, as well as 
incorporating refrigerators, vacuum cleaners, 
metal sinks, modern lighting, fittings, airing, 
and heating facilities. Under public control 
and used for the purpose of meeting people’s 
needs, standardization and mass production 
involving conformity with certain uniform 
designs would result in far greater architec- 
tural beauty and efficiency. ; 

5. Both extra equipment and more space is 
necessary. Extra equipment itself cannot 
make up for inadequate space. Space must 
be a first consideration. In each dwelling for 
more than two people, whether a house or 
flat, there must be one living-room not less 
than 16 ft. by 124 ft., not to be counted as a 


The largest plant in the world. 


Jodge & hicago Works of the Chrysler Corporat 


bedroom. 

6. Kitchen equipment should include two 
draining boards to the sink, shelving for pots 
and pans, dry goods and crockery cupboards, 
a ventilated food cupboard and refrigerator. 
There should be constant hot water and 
facilities for laundry, either in the dwelling 
itself or centrally for a group of dwellings. 
Each dwelling should have a utility room for 
odd jobs, housing meters, storing outside 
boots, etc. 


MATERIALS 


1436 Load Bearing Materials 


LOAD-BEARING CONCRETE, BRICK WORK 
AND MASONRY. (Not reinforced.) 
British Standard 1145: 1943:  Rein- 
FORCED BRICKWORK. British Standard, 
1146: 1943, 2s. (British Standards In- 
stitution, 2s. each.) Both issued as 
interim measure pending issue of Code 
of Practice; they will then be with- 
drawn. Both specify minimum 
strengths required, maximum __per- 
missible stresses, methods of testing 
and quality of materials to be used. 


STRUCTURE 


1437 U.S.A. Post-war Construction 


CONSTRUCTION AFTER THE WAR. G. A. 
Bryant. (Engineering News Record, 
Oct. 21, 1943, pp. 616-618.) Expected 
industrial building activityin USA after 
the war. 

_ Industrial engineering and construction work 
in USA is expected to continue after the war 
at a level well above the 1936-39 average. The 
government is already taking steps to insure 
the continued use of all government-financed 
and government-owned properties which can 
be economically adapted to peacetime uses. 
Plants designed for postwar construction will 
incorporate the cumulative improvements in 
building materials, equipment and technique. 
Wartime emphasis on the conservation of 
stee! and other critical materials has stimulated 


ion is an example of 
a new type of reinforced concrete roof construction suitable for single-storey factories. See No. 1437. 
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the development of many new systems and 
structural forms. Wide-span, rigid-frame con- 
crete arches, developed to take the place of 
steel in several alloying plants where corrosive 
fumes are present, are proving more satis- 
factory than the steel they replaced. The 
extensive use of prestressed concrete tanks 
for fuel storage and the development of precast 
concrete systems for construction of marine 
ramps and other structures has likewise opened 
up long-term opportunities for the use of 
concrete for such functions. At the same time, 
the perfection of new laminating processes 
has broadened the postwar horizon for timber. 


HEATING 


and Ventilation 


1438 


How CONTROL OF THE AIR IN IN- 
DUSTRY IS HELPING TO WIN THE BATTLE 
OF PRODUCTION. G. Midboe (Heating, 
Piping, December, 1943, p. 623). Des- 
cribes heating and air conditioning 
services in aero-engine plant. 

The aero-engine factory is a windowless 
block, and has therefore to be mechanically 
ventilated. Temperature and humidity control 
is employed as an aid to precision workman- 
ship, and as a secondary result, there is greater 
comfort in summer. The resultant savings 
in rejections has justified the installation as 
well as the greater employee efficiency. *‘ The 
results observed in the operation of the plant 
only supplement previous observations by the 
air-conditioning industry that the trend toward 
air-conditioned factories is both practical and 
economically sound.*~ 

The main works area is cooled by a central 
cooling unit, the cooled air being distributed 
by supply ducts running through the roof 
trusses. Ceiling outlets are used, and the air 
is recirculated. Electro-static air filters are 
used to remove oil drops from the recirculated 
air, and the dust from the fresh air A spray 
washer is employed for humidity control. 
The office block is cooled by a separate unit, 
and there is zoned temperature control for 
each floor. The main duct for each floor runs 
over the corridor ceiling, and air is discharged 
through side grilles to the various rooms. 
The return air travels through louvres in the 
doors, and along the corridor and thence up 
the main stairwell to the cooling unit. Electro- 
Static filters and spray washers are again used. 
The gauge rooms are maintained, 24 hours 
a day, at 70°F. and 35 per cent. relative 
humidity. 

The laboratory, cafeteria, first aid rooms, etc., 
are also conditioned. 

In winter, the same system is used to supply 
warm air, but unit heaters are employed in 
some places where there is no air conditioning. 


1439 Storing Works of Art 


SOME PHYSICAL ASPECTS OF THE STORAGE 
OF WorkKS OF ArT.  F. J. G. Rawlins 
(Journal of the Institution of Heating 
and Ventilating Engineers, November- 
December, 1943, p. 175). Temperature, 
humidity and ventilation of  store- 
rooms for art treasures. 

The author surveys many of the environ- 
mental conditions which may affect works of 
art. Temperature, per se, is not believed to 
be critical, but the relative humidity of the 
space is of great importance. For paintings, 
a R.H. of 55 per cent. at a temperature of 
60 F. is most acceptable ; humidities higher 
than 70 per cent., and temperatures above 
68°F. may cause dantage. Mould spores, 
dust and acid gases are other important factors. 
In the following discussion the importance 
of adequate air movement is stressed. The 
author deduces that, as a result of knowledge 
gained under war conditions, air-conditioning 
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and washing will become much more common 
in art galleries. 


1440 System in Steel Mill 


BIG GRAVITY VENTILATION SYSTEM 
SERVES KAISER’S NEW STEEL MILL. 
G. E. Skaggs (Heating, Piping, Decem- 
ber, 1943, p. 647). Details of ventilation 
of large steel mill. 

A gravity ventilation system was chosen 
on account of the flexibility in operation, as 
the volume of air exhausted is approximately 
proportional to the temperature difference. 
A velocity of 250 ft. per minute is maintained 
at working level. The total area of the exhaust 
openings in the open-hearth building is equal 
to 60 per cent. of the floor area: and in the 
whole mill, the average is about 40 per cent. 
of the floor area. The inlet area is approxi- 
mately three times the exhaust area, and is 
obtained by opening almost the entire power 
portion of the walls to a height of 8 ft. The 
extraction is by means of monitors on the roof. 
100 air changes per hour are allowed in the 
furnace section ; 60 changes per hour on the 
pouring floor, and 40 per hour elsewhere. 


QUESTIONS 


and Answers 


HE Information Centre answers any 

question about architecture, building, 

or the professions. and trades within 
the building industry. It does so free of 
charge, and its help is available to any 
member of the industry. Answers are sent 
direct to enquirers as soon as they have been 
prepared. The service is confidential, and in 
no case is the identity of an enquirer 
disclosed to a third party. Questions should 
be sent to: THE ARCHITECTS’ JOURNAL, 
45, The Avenue, Cheam, Surrey. 


1441 


Where can I obtain Observations on the 
Natural Ventilation of Dwellings, by T. 
Bedford and F. A. Chrenko, if available ? 


A Observations on the Natural Ventilation of 

Dwellings has not been published in full 
yet, due to wartime restrictions ; the fullest 
summary of it published so far is in the 
RIBA Journal of November, 1943, limited 
numbers of copies*of which, we understand, 
are obtainable from the RIBA. 


1442 Half Houses 


When Mr. Willink, Minister of Health, 
~~ visited Speke housing estate at Liverpool 
recently, he saw ** half houses ** for the first 
time. Can you tell me where I can get illustra- 
tions and descriptions of the above or if this 
has been published in the A.J. refer me to the 
issue ? 

A We understand that the Liverpool Housing 
Department has _ brochures 
Houses. The following short list of periodicals 
contains references to the subject :— 
Building, May, 1942. 

Architects’ Journal, September 11, 
Builder, September 5, 1941. 
Architect and Building News, 
1941, 


1443 Gas Flues 


Can you let me have the names of manu- 
~ facturers at present able to supply pre-cast 
flues suitable for gas fires ? 


We give below the names of three manu- 
facturers able to supply pre-cast gas flues. 
J. A. King & Co., 183, Queen Victoria Street, 
London, E.C.4; The Nautilus Fire Co., 7 
Stratford Place, London, W.1: J. H. Sankey & 
Son, Aldwych House, Aldwych, London,W.C.2. 


Book on Ventilation 


1941. 
September 19, 
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on Half. 


Speeches and lectures delivered 
before societies, as well as 
reports of their activities, are 
dealt with under this title, 
which includes trade associations, 
Government departments, Parlia- 
ment and professional societies. 
To economise space the bodies 
concerned are represented by their 
initials, but a glossary of abbrevia- 
tions will be found on the front 
cover. Except where inverted 
commas are used, the reports are 
summaries, and not verbatim. 


MOW 
Burt Report 


The first Post-War Building Study of 
the Ministry of Works, namely HOUusE 
CONSTRUCTION, prepared by an Inter- 
departmental Committee under the 
Chairmanship of Sir George Burt and 
appointed by MOH, MOW and the 
Department of Health for Scotland 
was published by H.M.S.O. last week 
(2s.). The Summary of the Report and 
Conclusions (paragraphs 851-864) is 
reprinted below. See also this week’s 
leading article. 

The building industry would not be able, in 
its present depleted state, fully to meet the 
demands to be made on it after the war. In 
the immediate post-war period, that portion 
of the industry concerned with housing will 
find difficulty in meeting even the most urgent 
needs, and methods of house construction 
alternative to the traditional will be required. 
The first step taken by the Committee was to 
survey the methods of house construction 
adopted after the last war to meet similar 
circumstances, with a view to selecting those 
methods which have been tried and found 
satisfactory and which could be recommended 
with assurance. 

Detailed examination of these systems re- 
vealed varying standards of construction. 
Some are good ; some embody good principles 
improperly applied ; others cannot be recom- 
mended. The results of the survey (given in 
Part II) have, however, been encouraging. 
They disclose ready to hand different types of 
construction which, subject in some instances 
to modification in detail suggested by experi- 
ence, provide good alternatives. Certain of 
the promoters already have under consideration 
improvements advised in the reports of the 
systems. 

Some of the systems produced houses that 
were unattractive; it must be emphasized 
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PLYWOOD 


As thin as these printed lines, the metal sheets are light, 
yet they have all the qualities of metal: hardness, fire- 
resistance, imperviousness to moisture, and ductility, enabling 
them to be flanged over and soldered to form a sealed enclosure. 


The plywood, in turn, provides strength and rigidity with light- 
ness, it can be cut to any desired profile and made in any 
thickness: it has good heat-insulating properties, and it enjoys 
the perfect protection of the sealed metal facing. 

These component elements are combined to provide, in Flexo- 
metal panels, a constructional material of the greatest value for 
partitions, cubicles and so forth, where the smooth cleanliness 
and other attendant qualities are combined with important savings 
in space—for framing or battens are seldom required. 


FLEXO PLYWOOD INDUSTRIES LTD., SOUTH CHINGFORD, LONDON, E.4 
Telephone: Silverthorn 2666 (7 lines). Associated with Cork Manufacturing Company Ltd. 
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“si! 


The designer of beautiful architecture 
who anticipates and provides in his 
design for all the essential ‘‘ accessories” 
to his building will go a very long 


way towards achieving perfection. 


There is no accessory more important 
than Fire Fighting Equipment: it must 
be there ready for immediate use. But 
modern architects have devised many 
ingenious arrangements for recessing 
and blending it into the scheme. Many 
photos of such arrangements are avail- 


able and will be gladly sent upon request. 
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THE PYRENE COMPANY, LIMITED, GREAT WEST ROAD, BRENTFORD, MIDDLESEX 
Telephone : Ealing 3444 (14 lines). 


Telegrams : “ Pyrene, Brentford.” 
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that good architectural advice should be 
sought in the development of special methods 
of construction if such houses are to prove 
acceptable to local authorities and to the 
public. 

It should be noted that most of the experience 
during the inter-war years was with alternative 
walling systems. Flooring and roofing systems 
used were, for the most part, conventional, 
and these are the subject of further inquiry. 

The types of walling systems reviewed are 
briefly assessed below : 


CONCRETE WALLING SYSTEMS 

Many concrete walling systems, either as 
precast or poured in situ, are good alternatives. 
They give scope for the employment of 
unspecialized labour, with the possibility of 
some increase in the speed of erection of that 
part of the building. It must be realized that 
the success of concrete’ construction depends 
on the caréful control of materials and 
workmanship. The use of certain light-weight 
aggregates and light-weight concretes has been 
considered and it is thought that they offer 
scope for development. At the request of the 
Committee, the Ministry of Works is inquiring 
into the possibilities of their extended pro- 
duction (pp. 43-67). 


TIMBER CONSTRUCTION 

In general, timber constructions can be 
recommended, though limited in application 
by their liability to greater fire hazard and 
vermin infestation than normal construction. 
Experience of the special uses of timber by the 
aircraft and other industries during the war 
may well lead to an extension of its application 
to house construction. The extent to which 
these types of construction can be used will 
depend on the availability of suitable timber 
(pp. 67-73). 


STEEL-FRAME CONSTRUCTIONS 

The steel frame is most logically used in house 
construction when combined with light external 
and internal claddings, the use of which would 
supplement the output of bricklayers and 
plasterers. Steel-frame construction opens up 
prospects for the evolution of new methods 
of floor and roof construction, as well as of 
walling. The fullest advantage was not taken 
of these possibilities in the systems reviewed, 
and steps have been taken towards further 
investigation and experiment on these lines 
(pp. 73-80). 


METAL-CLAD WALLS 

With the application of the knowledge and 
experience now available on problems of 
thermal insulation and protection from 
corrosion, metal-clad houses provide alterna- 
tives to traditional construction. Those 
systems in which the metal-cladding was used 
not only as an external surface but also as 
part of the load-bearing structure are of 
considerable interest; a combination of 
purpose such as this appears to have much to 
recommend it. The development of both 
Ssteel-frames and metal-cladding may lead to 
the employment in housebuilding of labour 
and factory space now absorbed in war 
industries (pp. 80-92). 

Even the foregoing systems may not go far 
enough to supplement the capacity of the 
building industry as it stands to-day. Further 
systems suitable for labour untrained in the 
building industry are being encouraged, and 
several proposals are under examination by 
the Committee. 

Part I of the Report contains discussion on 
basic considerations affecting house con- 
Struction, together with suggestions for the 
guidance of designers for a performance basis 
to ensure adequate strength and _ stability, 
thermal insulation, sound insulation and the 
like. It is thought that this is the first time 
that such a basis for house construction has 
been formulated. It was necessary to do so, 
as, when constructions departing materially 
from traditional forms have to be considered, 
it is important to be clear on the essential 
technical requirements. The fact that designers 
after the last war had no such guidance was 
responsible for some of the difficulties then 
encountered with new constructions. In the 
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interval, much scientific work has been done 
and practical experience gained. For one 
reason or another, it may be difficult, particu- 
larly in the immediate post-war years, to 
realize all the suggested standards ; neverthe- 
less, they should represent the aim until 
sufficient further experience has been gained 
to warrant a review of them. A summary of 
these standards is given on p. 38. 

Part III of this Report contains a review of 
some alternative materials which may be 
required during a possible temporary shortage 
of normal materials, and of newer materials 
which merit further trial with a view to 
permanent adoption. 

A co-ordinated programme of research and 
experiment is necessary to encourage further 
development of alternative methods, and such 
a programme has been recommended. The 
programme is being carried out by the Ministry 
of Works and the Department of Scientific 
and Industrial Research, with the close 
co-operation of the Ministry of Health and 
the Department of Health for Scotland. 
A special programme is being undertaken by 
the Department of Health for Scotland 
through the Scottish Special Housing Associa- 
tion. Research may reveal advantages in a 
greater measure of standardization of units of 
the structure. Investigation should, therefore, 
be directed not only to the development of 
forms of construction and of the use of new 
materials, but also to that high degree of 
organization in the workshop and on the site, 
which will be essential if the full benefits 
offered by standardization are to be obtained. 

GEORGE M. BURT, Chairman. 
J. AUSTEN BENT 
LOUIS DE SOISSONS 
I. G. EVANS 
A. B. GARDNER 
L. H. KEAY 
J. W. LAING 
J. R. MCKAY 
A. SCOTT 
H. SYMON 
F. E. TOWNDROW 
JAMES WEST 
JUDITH G. LEDEBOER, Secretary 
October, 1943. 


RIBA 
ASB Lecture 


February 5, at 66, Portland Place, 
W.1. Lecture arranged by the Archi- 
tectural Science Board of the RIBA, on 
New DEVELOPMENTS IN THE DESIGN 
OF WELDED FRAMES, by Ramsay Moon, 
B.A., M.L.STRUCT.E. 


R Moon - What does welding mean to 

. * the architect? What does 
it matter to the architect how the steel frame- 
work of his building is joined together ? 

The significance of welding is not that it 
offers a different—perhaps better, perhaps 
more economical method of making joints in 
steelwork—its i is i i 
the architect with a structural material which 
he as an architect can use effectively for the 
first time. The masterpieces of work in metals 
throughout the ages have all involved the 
manipulation of the metal with the aid of 
heat and the joining of the parts by means of 
welding. 

When steel came to be used for building the 
pieces were too large to be heated in the fire 
for forge welding, and so the practice of 
drilling holes and bolting or riveting the parts 
together was devised. The necessity of 
overlapping the parts to be joined involves 
serious limitations on the shapes which can 
be used, and the range of steel sections made 
for riveting does not lend itself to the produc- 
tion of attractive outlines in the steel structure. 

In looking at a riveted building framework 
we are conscious of the limitations rather than 
the possibilities of steelwork as a structural 
material. The members are severely straight 


and of awkward shapes, the connections are 
cumbrous and frequently unsightly. 

Welded steelwork presents no such limitations. 
The size and shape of the members and joints 
can be determined in relation to the function 
they have to perform. 

There are several characteristic features of 
welded construction. The material can be 
used in any thickness and any shape; the 
joint can always be made the full strength of 
the pieces joined and without appreciable 
increase in thickness or size at the joint ; the 
material can be placed so that it may be used 
to best advantage both for economy and 
appearance ; the weld is essentially a rigid 
joint and the tendency will be to design the 
welded structure as a rigid framework. 
Designed as such, a rigid framework tends to 
be economical in steel and to express the 
inherent character of steel as a_ building 
material. The dominant characteristic of steel 
as a building material is its strength. It is 
also fairly expensive. In nature steel has 
rather the function and character of a spider's 
web than of the tree from the forest. A well- 
designed steel structure will give an impression 
of lightness and slenderness. On account of 
its cost we would wish to see each cubic inch 
of steel in the structure working up to its full 
allowable load and so placed that it is carrying 
that load to best advantage. In a well-designed 
welded structure we can approach fairly near 
to this ideal, and in as much as we do approach 
it the steel-work starts to develop character. 

In a simple building framework welding 
enables a small but useful saving, usually 
about 10 per cent., to be made in the weight 
of steel. This is achieved by the reduction in 
the amount of connection material and, where 
convenient, by using hollow columns which 
have a better radius of gyration than the 
ordinary rolled sections. A hollow column 
may save from 10 per cent. up to 40 per cent. 
in weight of steel as compared to the ordinary 
rolled section. The hollow shaft may either 
be two channels welded by their toes or two 
angles placed so as to form a square box and 
welded at the corners, or it may be a cylinder. 
A 20 in. diameter cylindrical column with a 
2 in. steel shell filled with vibrated concrete 
will carry the same load as a 40 in. rectangular 
reinforced concrete column. For such an 
arrangement the ratio of weight is 1 to 1.5, 
the area 1.25 to 5, and the cost 1.3 to 1.85. 
The possibility of polished stainless steel 
columns with a very thin shell filled with 
concrete may well be attractive. 

In the simple building structure the appear- 
ance of welded steelwork is quite similar to 
riveted work except that there is not so much 
connection material. There will probably be 
square column shafts and the absence of 
bracket details will simplify the enclosure of 
the steel. If the beams and columns are in 
straight lines it is possible to take advantage 
of the rigidity of the welded joints and design 
the beams as continuous, and the saving in 
steel is increased from 10 per cent. to 20 per 
cent. or more as compared with freely 
supported riveted steel. When the span 
between columns is long it is specially advan- 
tageous to make the beams continuous 
because then the depth of the beams can be 
made substantially less. 

When steelwork is to be enclosed the principal 
advantages of using welding are reduced 
weight and absence of protuberances, and in 
the case of continuous frameworks, reduction 
in the depths of the beams. From the archi- 
tectural point of view these are useful factors 
though not necessarily very important. It is 
when the steelwork may be left exposed that 
welding becomes really interesting. 

The conventional riveted roof truss was 
never a thing of beauty. Its multiplicity of 
angle members with their bulky gusset plates 
obstruct the light and make a satisfactory 
interior decoration impossible unless the 
trusses are covered up altogether. With 
welded roof trusses there need be no gussets 
and the members can be made smaller, since 
there is no need to allow for rivet holes, but 
the general shape remains the same. During 
several years the tendency has happily been 
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to get rid of toof trusses and to use roof 
frames, and this is where welding comes into 
its own. For a pitched roof the frame 
may take the form of a_ three-pin arch—a 
frame pinned at the apex and at the supports. 
The frames will be deep at the eaves and 
narrow at the apex and the springing. Built 
up of flat plate flanges and a tapering plate 
web, the shape of the frame is simple and 
pleasing, the surfaces are plane and the lines 
continuous. The shape of the frame expresses 
the function. If the roof is flat or nearly so, 
it is probable that a two-pin frame will be 
more effective. In this case there will be 
substantial bending moments at the centre of 
the span and at the eaves, and the shape of 
the frame will conform to this condition, 
being deeper at these positions and shallower 
at the points of contraflecture and at the 
foundations. By making the outline of the 
frame follow the shape of the bending moment 
diagram, a structure is obtained which is both 
economical and pleasing to the eye. 

When the supports are solid or when springing 
from steelwork below, the roof frame may be 
made a continuous rib of uniform depth 
conforming as nearly as practicable to the line 
of thrust. When this can be done a very light 
frame results. Owing to the shape of the roof 
frames, it is usually uneconomical to make 
them in riveted steelwork unless they are very 
large, but with welding the frames are easy to 
construct and reasonably economical. The 
roof frames are usually slightly heavier than 
roof trusses on columns but the improvement 
in appearance is such that in the future roof 
trusses will be considered old fashioned and 
unacceptable in anything but the simplest 
store buildings. 

For supporting saw tooth roofs the trusses 
can be replaced with rigid jointed joist frames. 
When these are made integral with the columns 
they form what is known as tree form con- 
struction and give a clean and interesting 
effect. 

In bridgework and heavy plated structures, 
the large smooth surfaces of welded construc- 
tion are outstandingly superior to riveted 
structures in appearance and in such structures 
the full advantages of welded construction are 
achieved. In a riveted plate girder of long 
span, the flanges are made up to two angles 
and a pile of plates—in the welded girder the 
flange is usually one heavy plate. The 
elimination of the angles, which join the flange 
to the web, means that the mass of the metal 
is concentrated as far as possible from the 
neutral axis of the girder and so is used more 


A neat example of a railway station in welded steel. 


See Mr. R. Moon's lecture reported here. 


effectively. The saving in weight may be as 
much as 25 per cent. 

In light military bridges, as in most military 
equipment, the use of welding is now taken 
for granted. It has led to remarkable savings 
in material and labour. The number of 
welders in the country is three times what it 
was when the war started. There has in the 
past been a reluctance on the part of steel 
fabricators to supply welded building steelwork 
presumably on account of the possible effect 
on the value of the riveting plant and equip- 
ment already available—but now there is 
ample plant available and probably more 
welders than will be needed in post-war 
industry, there should be no great difficulty in 
persuading the steel constructors to lift the 
ban from welded steelwork. By doing so 
they will give their material to the architect 
in a form in which he can use it to better 
advantage and ultimately lead to the use of 
steel not merely as an unsightly carrying 
framework which has to be covered up, but 
as a Structural material with an architectural 
significance of its own. 

The Chairman said that 
Discussion welding was a natural out- 
come of electrical research and metallurgy, and 
that it adapted itself much more to building 
Structures with which architects were con- 
cerned than possibly to other methods of build- 
ing with steel. He thought that it would mean 
a return to the upward flowing lines such as 
were seen in the middle ages. 

A member asked whether tables of p>r- 
formance of ‘composite members had been 
worked out. 

Mr. Moon replied that there was a handbook 
on welded structural steel-work issued by the 
Institute of Welding which gave information 
of that kind. There was also a handbook 
which could be obtained from Messrs. Dorman 
Long. 

A member asked why one did not have 
cylindrical stanchions. A cylindrical stanchion 
was the right section to have, though it meant 
a rather more difficult join than the square box 
type. Would not the economy in the stanchion 
make up for the cost ? 

Mr. Moon pointed out that he had used 
cylindrical stanchions quite well. If one used 
tubes one paid £4 a ton more, but one 
could sometimes still make an economy on 
that basis. On the larger sections cylindrical 
stanchions could be used quite often; they 
would probably be used more in the future. 
There was no great difficulty about making 
joins. One had to put some form of diaphragm 


through, but there should be no difficulty. 
It was simply that people were not quite uscd 
to the idea of them. There would, of course, 
be a great difference in the cost if one used 
Stainless steel cylindrical stanchions filled with 
concrete. Very careful design would be 
necessary in making adjustments. 

A member asked whether the saw-tooth 
type of roof was not now obsolete. He had 
used a good deal of glass lately with ordinary 
symmetrical trusses and that had the effect 
of giving quite a good north light. It meant 
that the angle was much flatter and that only 
about half the amount of glass was required. 
It gave a well distributed light and represented 
a big saving in lighting costs. 

Mr. Moon said that personally he hated the 
north light. In his opinion a framework 
(rigid arch type) was very much more attrac- 
tive. He would be willing to pay more for 
the arched type of construction than for the 
saw-tooth type. 

A member asked whether welding joins were 
100 per cent. safe, and what the possibilities 
were of getting a faulty one. Was it possible, 
on a big job, to have X-ray photographs ? 

Mr. Moon replied that it was not necessary 
to have any particular safeguard, because it 
was only in the case of criminal negligence 
that one might get a faulty join. Also, it was 
surprising how bad it had to be before it 
would go much below the load it was likely 
to get. A welded join was a very simple 
operation and provided that supervision was 
adequate there was nothing to worry about. 
In riveting one normally expected to get 
failure at the joins, but in welding one could 
arrange to avoid that. Welding was well 
known now and was just as reliable as riveting. 

It was, of course, necessary to arrange that 
in a structure of importance every weld was 
eclamped. In that respect it did require more 
inspection than riveting, and it was necessary 
to watch a little more closely to see that every 
weld was put in. On one occasion he had had 
something to do with a bridge in London, 
and on inspection it had been found that a butt 
weld had been left out of the tension cord 
That sort of thing could happen, but it was all 
right so long as inspection was carried out. 
If the work was of a special nature one should 
examine every run of welding ; it was always 
a good thing to stipulate in a contract that the 
work must be carried out under the control of 
a supervisor and that every run of welding 
must be inspected. 


HC 
A. F. Russell 


February 8, at the Housing Centre, 
13, Suffolk Street, S.W.1. Lecture on 
HYGIENE IN RECONSTRUCTION, by A. F. 
Russell, A.R.1.B.A. Chairman: Alfred 
Bossom, F.R.I.B.A., M.P. 

F The principal factors 
A, ¥. Russell : mitigating against 
healthy conditions in towns are (a) site con- 
gestion; (5) overcrowding of dwellings ; 
(c) atmospheric pollution; (d) noise; and 
(e) pressure of economic circumstances for the 
ower paid worker who cannot augment his 
food or fuel. Since a century ago healthier 
living has been made possible by better water 
supply and sanitation, improvements in build- 
ing and preventive medicine ; and alongside 
these we must now include planning, which 
can give us more air space about our buildings, 
better natural light, maximum = sunlight, 
smokeless atmosphere, less noise, more play 
space and more greenness in the midst of 
towns. The first prerequisite to the establish- 
ment of sound planning based on the require- 
ments of health is the control of land. Next 
comes right administration, and each town 
combined with a large area of the surrounding 
country should be controlled by one local 
authority. The advantages to the town would 
be : (a) Extensions could be planned so that 
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Light Fi N 

ight fires at 6 a.m.— Not mel. 
With a EWART Geyser—a Multi-point—Bath—or a Sink Geyser—you 
can obtain INSTANTANEOUS hot water—cheaply—without waste of 


fuel—at any time of the day or night. EWART = specialist service in 
water heating is at the disposal of all interested—architects, builders 


EWART 


GEYSERS 


EWART & SON, LTD. LeTcHWoRrTH, Herts.—Letchworth 1191—Established 1834 


1914 


and users. 
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the country was not pushed further away from 
the centre of the town than now ; (4) agricul- 
tural pursuits could be maintained; (c) a 
proper system of footpaths could be laid 
down; (d) surrounding villages could be 
planned as satellites. As for the country, it 
would get better health and education services 
and an assured market for maximum food 
production. 

Factories for light industries should be 
grouped at intervals throughout the town, 
while as to heavy industries, if the factories 
cannot be moved, the adjacent houses should 
be pulled down and a barrier of playing fields 
inserted between the industrial zone and the 
nearest houses. In built-up areas space should 
be found for public enjoyment and exercise 
by (a) taking privately owned spaces of con- 
siderable size ; (6) conversion of cemeteries 
into parks and gardens; and (c) vertical 
building. A first class sports recreational 
park should be provided on the outskirts of 
every large town. Schools in central areas 
could be of three or four storeys, and they 
should be placed on stilts, i.e. instead of a 
ground floor there should be a piazza. Such 
planning would make the maximum provision 
for play, natural lighting and ventilation and 
would minimize the noise from the street. 
Housing should be standardized. We shall 
never get the houses needed if we have a 
different design for each district; but stan- 
dardization should not be for its own sake 
but in order to get the best design we possibly 
can. We could concentrate on three types of 
one, two or three bedroom houses for six 
groups of families earning up to six hundred 
pounds a year. Thus we could provide 
eighteen different plans. For this we should 
need sufficiently large land units ; at present 
sites are far too small. Aspect should be given 
more attention than it receives to-day ; health 
not elevation should be the first consideration. 


April 6, 1944 


THE TIMES 
Lord Astor 


March 29. The following letter on 
HOUSING PLANS from Lord Astor 
appeared in The Times. 

Last week Lord Latham moved a resolution 
in the House of Lords calculated to elucidate 
the Government’s policy about town and 
country planning. 

After Lord Woolton had spoken, the Govern- 
ment’s intentions not being clear, I put two 
questions to him, i.e., whether the Govern- 
ment would introduce a Bill amending the 
Housing Acts accompanied by a White Paper 
with a statement of what the Government 
intended on planning. Or whether they would 
bring in a Bill dealing with-town and country 
planning (which, as the greater includes the 
lesser, obviously would incorporate their 
housing proposals) accompanied by a White 
Paper explaining the basis on which com- 
pensation, betterment, redevelopment, &c., 
were worked out. I indicated that a Bill 
limited to the first alternative would imply 


the failure of Lord Woolton as Minister of 


Reconstruction, as well as the Cabinet’s non- 
fulfilment of past pledges by other Ministers. 

Lord Beaverbrook, the Government spokes- 
man, when winding up, gave an affirmative 
reply to both questions. In particular he said :— 

**Lord Astor asked: Will the Government 
bring in a Bill dealing with town and country 
planning, and will the Bill be accompanied by a 
White Paper explaining the basis on which 
compensation, betterment, redevelopment, &c., 
are worked out ? That was as I understood 
his question. The answer is: Yes.”” 

As there would not be time this session, at this 


late date, for two Bills, we are entitled io 
expect Lord Beaverbrook’s promise, made on 
the Prime Minister’s authority, to mean o: 
comprehensive Bill. 

This assurance comes as a great relief io 
local authorities and private enterprise, which 
cannot put into effect schemes involving the 
siting of new factory areas and of new streets, 
new schools, new playgrounds, and new 
shopping centres, as well, of course, as many 
of their plans for properly sited housing, 
until after Mr. Churchill’s proposals for town 
and country planning have been presented to 
and approved by both Houses of Parliament. 

After the last war I was at the Ministry 
of Health. Prospective needs of service men 
forced us to urge local authorities and private 
interests to rush up buildings without previous 
country planning and guidance on siting. 
Irreparable damage was inflicted on districts 
and communities. Only an amending Act can 
prevent the repetition of a similar calamity. 

We look to Lord Woolton to use his great 
influence to see that this Bill is submitted 
shortly. As a business man he must recognize 
that firm contracts, based on a contemplated 
change in the law, cannot be made until the 
law has been amended. 


TRADE NOTE 


Messrs. F. McNeill & Co. inform us that 
it will not be possible to move to their new 
London office at 10, Lower Grosvenor Place, 
S.W.1, by April 1, as previously announced. 


CORRECTION 


In our issue for March 16 under Publications 
Received the price of Heating and Air Condi- 
tioning of Buildings by Faber & Kell (Archi- 
tectural Press) was given as 25/-. This is 
incorrect. The price is 45/-. 


THE HOPTON-WOOD STONE FIRMS LTD. 
WIRKSWORTH, DERBYSHIRE 


and at Victoria House, Bloomsbury Square, London, W.C.1 
Members of British Stone Federation 
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Advertiser°s Announcement. 


COMPANY MEETING. 


LONDON BRICK COMPANY 
HOUSES OF THE FUTURE 


The forty-fourth annual ordinary general meeting of the 
London Brick Company, Limited, was held on March 30 
in London. 

Sir P. Malcolm Stewart, Bt. (chairman and one of the 
managing directors) who presided, said that the profit on 
trading was down: by £27,963, after taking credit for the 
dividend from Clock House Brick Company, Limited, over 
the past two years. Nothing has been placed to general 
reserve as against £25,000 in the previous year. Again no 
provision had been made for depreciation. The board 
recommended a dividend on the Ordinary Stock of 10 per 
cent. 

Continuing the chairman said : Prefabrication has received 
much publicity. The Minister of Works, Lord Portal, has 
accepted this method of construction to meet an emergency 
in a transitional period. There has been some concern 
among those interested in the supply of materials for the 
construction of traditional housing lest the prefabricated 
house should displace the standard type of house we are 
accustomed to, or, at any rate, reduce the demand for such 
houses. 

If the problem is looked at in the right light it should be 
realized that the Government’s decision to embark on 
prefabricated housing is not inspired by any question of 
choice of type, but is due to the determination to provide 
as quickly as possible accommodation of a temporary character 
for those young people returning from the war and others 
dispossessed of their homes by blitz. In a word, the effort 
is to provide homes ready for occupation at the earliest 
moment and on the largest scale practicable. If the matter 
is thus envisaged it is clear that all concerned should place 
first this national need in an emergency. 

You are doubtless forming the question in your mind, 
how will the priority and prestige given to prefabricated 
building under the zgis of the Government affect the manu- 
facturers of building materials, particularly our company, 
as the largest brickmakers in the world. The degree of 
detriment to the manufacturer of building materials will, in 
my opinion, depend considerably on the reaction of the 
professional services, the building operatives, the manu- 
facturers of materials and particularly the numerous smaller 
building contractors. 


A NEW COMPETITOR 

We have to face a new competitor entering the field offering 
speed of assembly and possibly lower first costs, but whose 
production, however designed to please the eye and con- 
veniently fitted up, will lack certain fundamental require- 
ments and amenities. The prefabricated house gets a 
wonderful start while the traditional house gets away later 
from scratch. How can it win the race ? By confirming to 
owners or tenants that brick houses are more comfortable 
and pleasant to live in. It is no good decrying prefabricated 
structures, it is up to us to produce progressively something 
better and get it accepted as such by the householder. | am 
not afraid of the issue, there are several helpful factors in 
our favour apart from the pleasing results which can be 
produced by building in brick when an experienced architect 
is employed. 
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The public like a brick house; it gives a sense of 
permanent security and of solidity not to be obtained from 
any temporary structure. Bricks have established themselves 
for domestic construction and have stood the test of 
thousands of years. They will survive competition so long 
as they are best fitted to the purpose to which they are put. 

While prefabricated buildings could be low in cost if mass 
produced, it must be remembered that they are not intended 
to be of a durable character. Their cost has yet to be proven 
in this country and comparison should be made with the 
results obtained by those contractors who have operated 
on a large scale. It must be remembered that though they 
have built thousands of brick houses these total but a small 
part of the aggregate number built between the war periods. 

There is going to be after the war much competition from 
a big range of materials, old and new. Many will fall by the 
way, as they did after the last war despite their being much 
boosted. 

REDUCING COSTS 

The most pressing need is to reduce the cost of the 
traditional house. This must be accomplished to the 
maximum degree to make possible the granting by Govern- 
ment of reasonable subsidies, the finding of sound finance 
and the establishing of fair purchase price or rent. The most 
effective method of reducing the cost is to tackle first the 
heaviest items. Everyone who has had experience of house 
building on a modest scale will know that while the walls 
can be run up and the roof placed quickly there is an 
interminable delay in fitting up and decorating before 
occupation can be enjoyed. A variety of tradesmen have to 
fiddle about with fittings which never fit and much time is 
wasted and costs increased. This is the common experience. 
| do not say this applies to those large scale contractors who 
have practised standardization. 

Now, to overcome these difficulties it will be essential to 
apply prefabrication in respect of fittings to the greatest 
extent possible. Fittings can be much reduced in cost if mass 
produced and assembled on panels at the factory ready for 
delivery to and erection on site. But those who manufacture 
them must be assured in advance of bulk orders to permit of 
full and continuous production, always essential to low costs. 
Further, an adequate number of houses must be contracted 
for at a time by local or other authorities or parties. Lastly, 
and this is a pre-requisite, the batches of houses to be built 
must be strictly dimensioned in respect of every part designed 
to receive the prefabricated fitments. Here lies opportunity 
for reducing the cost and building-time of traditional housing 
and of retaining all the comforts to which we are accustomed. 

Further, let us not forget the Government over some ten 
years propose building three to four million houses as part 
of their permanent programme, and the trade unions are 
increasing the number of operatives to meet this demand 
which will require bricks in great quantities. 

We are already seriously at work on schemes of expansior 
to provide for the anticipated increased demand and 13? 
to proceed with this work during the first two post-war 
years, which is the period the Minister of Works has stated 
the building industry will require to get into its full stride. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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BEATING TIME 


Time is all-important to-day. Yet, in the world of building, 
time must never be saved at the expense of dependability. 
That is why Franki piles are playing an ever-increasing part in 
to-day’s numerous and varied building projects. 

Because Franki ‘‘carry more tons per pile,” their use effects a 
considerable saving (financial and time) in pile-driving opera- 
tions without necessitating any modification of the original 
design. In truth, the dependability of Franki piles is such that 
many specify Franki piles exclusively, on account of their time- 
factor and economy. You will appreciate their choice after 
reading a copy of the Franki brochure, which will be sent post 


free on receipt of one penny. 


THE FRANKI COMPRESSED PILE Co. LTD., 


39, VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, S.W.1. 


*Phone: ABBey 6006-7. *Grams: Frankipile, Sowest, London. 


FRANKI PILES 
Cary MMORE TONS pex pile! 
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THE KEY TO 


The plan takes shape . . . new roads... for 
swiftly-moving motor traffic . . . conceived, too, 
with a strategical bias . . . double-decker roads 
and fly-over junctions to ease traffic strain in 
metropolis and lesser cities . .. vast new buildings 

. . aerodromes . . . concrete . . . hard, dense, 
clean... Sisalkraft on the job... the key to 
reconstruction. 

For Sisalkraft will ensure even hydration of 
concrete-mix . . . seal porous subsoils . . . prevent 
honeycombing and secure maximum strength. 


Used as sarking under roofs . . . liners for 
walls and lining under floors . . . as tar- 
paulins for work in progress and 
materials on the site... it 


J. H. SANKEY 


TELEPHONE: HOLBORN 6949 (14 LINES) 
TELEGRAMS: BRICKWORK ESTRAND LONDON 


RECONSTRUCTION 


will present an effective barrier to damp, dust, 
and dirt. 

Sisalkraft is not an emulsion impregnated sheet 
of brown paper. It is an unusually strong mat- 
erial (practically untearable), a fusion of pure 
bitumen and two sheets of extra-tough Kraft 
paper reinforced with crossed Sisal fibres ; that is 
why Sisalkraft is consistently used by Govern- 
ment Departments, Municipal Authorities, and 
Public Works Contractors . . . and why Sisalkraft 
Standard Grade for post-war use will play such 
an important part in future reconstruction plans. 

Write to-day (enclosing 1d. 
stamp) for full technical details. 


AFT 


TRADE MARK 


& S ON, Ltpb 


SOLE DISTRIBUTORS FOR BRITISH SISALKRAFI LTD 
ALDWYCH HOUSE ALDWYCH LONDON WC2 
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The Manufacturers 
of 


Products 


are, of course, on Service for the Govern- 
ment’s special wartime requirements from 
the Paint Industry, helping to solve many 


services’ problems. 


Meantime, you may have prob- 
lems connected with equipment 
production factories, improvising 
or rehabilitating housing accom- 
modation etc. etc. on which we 


may be able to help you. 


The Cementone Handbook of technical 


advice on Waterproofing, 


Hardening, Colouring, etc. AD. 
of Concrete, Plaster, (7 4 


Asbestos, and other build- 


ma 
ing materials, is very prac- | vii 
tical, and at your service | ‘suis 


on request to 


JOSEPH FREEMAN 


SONS & CO. LTD, 
CEMENTONE WORKS, WANDSWORTH, S.W.18 


Telephone 
Battersea 0876 


Telegrams: 
Cementone Phone London 


Estd. 1776 


The SMITH TWO-WAY reinforced fireproof floor 
can be employed immediately for any flooring or 
roofing requirement. It is constructed with stand- 
ardised pre-cast hollow concrete blocks. 

The employment of patent telescopic centers permits 
the immediate use of the floor with the additional 
advantage of their removal in the minimum of time. 


9 ML 


IREPROOF FLOORS 


SMITH’S FIREPROOF FLOORS LTD. (Dept. A) 


Imber Court, East Molesey, Surrey 
Telephone: Emberbrook 3300 (4 lines) 
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Su pe rsed es LEAD- Lead is in short supply. Philplug Cold 


Caulking Compound provides an efficient substitute and is 100%, efficient as a jointing material. Joints 
made with Philplug are equal to ordinary lead caulked joints. Philplug is the cheapest jointing 
material obtainable—1 |b of Philplug makes 8 times as many joints as 1b of lead. Tests have proved 
that Philplug is far more flexible than other materials under similar conditions of use. All that is required 
for making a Philplug joint is cold water, a caulking tool and a hammer. Philplug is prepared and 
applied cold. No permit or licence is needed to purchase 
Philplug—anlimited supplies are available. Philplug is 
packed in dry form in lb, 7lb and 28lb lever lid tins and 
will keep indefinitely if stored away from damp. 


Write now for particulars to—(Co-distributors) : 


BURN BROS. (LONDON) LTD., 


6/8, STAMFORD STREET, LONDON, S.E.1 WATerloo 5261 
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KONQUEST 


CHIMNEY TOP 


OF THE 


FUTURE 


We succeed where others fail in 
overcoming severe smoke trouble. 


PATENTED 


Specified by Edinburgh Corporation 
Full particulars upon request 
KONQUEST PRODUCTS LTD. 
31, BEETHOVEN STREET, LONDON, W.1I0 


Unique in. conception, 
the “Spirovent”’ Venti- 
lator has rapidly become 
recognised as by far the 
best solution to the 
problem of black-out 
ventilation. 


t 


BLACK - OUT 


‘SPIROVENT? vextmaror 


Practical tests prove it to be 150% more 
efficient than common types of sheet 
metal louvres, and 400% better than 
terra-cotta louvres used in pairs. At 
the same time, obscuration is absolutel 
complete. @ Easily and quickly inevalied. 
Thousands already supplied to Govern- 


ment Departments, Municipal Authorities, 
Factories, Hotels, etc. 


Ask for ILLUSTRATED FOLDER. 


Patents pending in 
Great Britain, Canada, 
U.S.A.) 


Complete 
Black-out Panels HEAD OFFICE & SHOWROOMS : 
incorporating “ Spirovent ” 4, South Wharf, Paddington, London, W.2 
Units, made to anv size Telephone: PADdington 9091 (8 lines) 


has contributed largely to the hygienic 
efficiency of Factories, Offices, Hotels and 
public buildings for a third of a century. 
Waste is prevented and cleanliness main- 
tained by the distribution of fresh soap, 
drop-by-drop, to each user. ‘Homacol’ 
Liquid Soap can be supplied only to essential 
industries in a standard quality now, but 
post-war enquiries are welcomed. 


CO.LTD. 

«RICKMANSWORTH HERTS. 
Rickroansworth 3191 (2 Est. igi! 


lines) 


ALUMINIUM /FOIL INSULATION 


ARDOR INSULATION CO. LTD. 
ST. MARY CRAY, KENT. ORPINGTON 2980 


are 
_ 
BRE \Ds | 
| The symbole fine quality 
ANE OF Guau 
POSE WAR | 
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Manufactured to all Government 
and British Standards, 


or your own individual specifications. 


SERVE 


PAINT & PRE 


REG® TRADE MARK 


ALLIED PAINTS & CHEMICALS LTD. 
Tyseley * Birmingham + Tel.: ACOcks Green 2223 
Contractors to Ministry of Supply & Air Ministry 


WHEN BRIDGES 


ARE NEEDED.. 


Sleights Bridge, N.R. ‘York- 
shire. Designed and built by 
Head, Wrightson & Co. Ltd. 
Overall length 270’ 0”, width 
40’0”. Five main girders contin- 
uous over the 3spans. Riveted 
construction throughout. Weight 
of steelwork 550 tons. 


The designing, manufacturing and building of 
Bridges of all types from the smallest to the larg- 


est spans are amongst the noteworthy activities. 
56-S.1 


IN 


ABY-ON-TEES 
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This simple £18'18'0 
CHLORINATOR 
will treat 250,000 gals. 
of water PER DAY ! 


@ SIMPLE COMPACT 
@ EFFICIENT @ EASY TO 
@ INEXPENSIVE MAINTAIN 
commonsense 
on water 


chlorination 


The importance of water sterilization cannot be over- 
emphasised, and it is advisable to take every precaution 
against possible pollution. In arranging the chlorinating 
system it is obviously advantageous to adopt a method 
that will give the working efficiency desired, from the 
most simple and least expensive operation. 


That is why the ‘*Belco’’ Chlorinator is now being so 
widely used. It reduces the system of chlorination 
to an extremely simple operation and at an almost 
infinitesimal cost. 

The model illustrated will deal adequately with up to 
250,000 gallons of water per day, involves practically no 
up-keep costs, and its efficiency in operation proves how 
unnecessary it is to go to the expense of installing more 
elaborate apparatus. 


Send for folder BC4! illustrating the ‘Belco’ Chlorinator. 
The 


CHLORINATOR 


Pat. No. 551634. 
A. Bell & Co. Ltd. (Dept. A), Gold Street, Northampton. Tel. 771 
(2 lines). 
Also at 98, Bath Street, Glasgow. 


JT : 
At 
led. 
ties, 
) 
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a 
HEAD,WRIGHTS( | 
THORN 
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LLOYD BOARDS LIMITED 
86 STRAND: LONDON: W.C.2 


RINGING PEALS - CHIMES - CARILLONS 
PUBLIC CLOCKS of all types 


& JOHNSTON 


Gens 


Tel : Thornton Heath 3221 (5 lines) 


AND 


BALLAST 
CLINKER 
PLASTER 
HOLLOW TILE 


SAND AND CEMENT FACED BLOCKS SAVE 
TIME AND LABOUR AND NEED NO FINISH- 
ING COAT. 

All types of PRECAST CONCRETE UNITS made. 


CONCRETE 
BLOCKS 


fim 
and 
| TOWER CLOCKS 
| 
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by 
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CORA A EO & CO. £ETEVEN 


PREGISION GOOKING 
ON A LARGE SGALE 


This battery of Aga Heavy Duty Cookers, now in use at the Derby Canteen of 
the L.M.S. Railway, shows how cooking on a large scale can be undertaken 
with an accuracy usually found only in mechanical production. All the heat 
of the fires is kept stored within the cooker, output being thermostatically 
controlled at every cooking point. It is this that enables Aga Heat Ltd. to 
guarantee an exceptionally low fuel consumption. The kitchen remains cool, 
fume-free and dust-free. Refuelling is necessary only twice or three times in 
24 hours. Meanwhile, the cook can maintain an unvarying quality of cooking 
at any hour of the day or night. 


AGA HEAT LTD. (PROPRIETORS : ALLIED IRONFOUNDERS LIMITED) ORCHARD HOUSE - 


YOU KNOW WHERE 
YOU ARE WITH AN 


Regd. Mark 
30 ORCHARD STREET - LONDON, W.I. 


| 
i i | 
£5 55 
— 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


Advertisements should be addressed to the Advt. 


Manager, ‘‘ The Architects’ Journal.” War Address : 
45 The Avenue, Cheam, Surrey, and should reach there 
by first post on Monday morning for inclusion in the 
following Thursday’s paper. 

Replies to Box Numbers should be addressed 
care of “* The Architects’ Journal.’ War Address : 
45 The Avenue, Cheam, Surrey. 


Public and Official Announcements 


Six lines or under, 8s.; each additional line, 1s. 
The Incorporated Association of Architects and 
Surveyors maintains a register of qualified architects 
and surveyors (including assistants) requiring posts, 
and invites applications from public authorities and 
private practitioners having staff vacancies. Address : 
75 Eaton Place, London, S.W.1. Tel. : Sloane 5615 
991 


HOUSES IN THE ‘*‘TARRAN SYSTEM ”’ OF 
CONSTRUCTION. 


The “ Promoter” Robert G. Tarran, of Hull, invites 
architects of British Nationality to submit in open 
competition designs for four alternative types of Dwelling 


” 


Houses in the “‘ Tarran System ” of Construction. 


T. Cecil Howitt, p.s.0., F.R.1.B.A., has been nominated 
by the President of The Royal Institute of British 
Architects as the Assessor. 

Premiums to the value of 700 guineas, viz. :— 

First 100 guineas 


For each 
Second 50 guineas type 
Third 25 guineas J Design 


Last date for questions Saturday, 29th April, 1944. 

Last date for submitting designs, Saturday, 17th 
June, 1944. 

Conditions of the Competition available March 27th, 
may be obtained on application to Robert G. Tarran, 
Hull. 


Deposit £2 2s. (Two guineas) returnable. 581 
GLOUCESTERSHIRE COUNTY COUNCIL. 
COUNTY PLANNING OFFICER. 


Applications are invited for the above appointment 
at a salary of £800 p.a., rising by annual increment 
£50 to £900 p.a., plus war bonus, travelling and subs 
ence allowances in accordance with the Council's 
Applicants must have had wide experience of Planning 
and membership of the Town Planning Institute will 
also be an advantage. 

The person appointed will be required to devote the 
whole of his time to his duties. The appointment will 
be terminable by three months’ notice in writing o 
either side and is subject to the provisions of the Local 
Government Superannuation Act, 1937. The Be rson 
appointed must satisfactorily pass a medical examinatio 

Applications, giving age, qualifications and full 
particulars of previous experience, together with co 
of three recent testimonials, must be received by m 
later than the Ist May, 1944, the envelopes to be mi: i 

‘Planning Officer.” Canvassing directly or indirect) 
will be a disqui ulific 


UY H. DAVIS, 
Clerk of the County Council. 
Shire Hall, 
Gloucester. 
3rd April, 1944. 
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EAST AND WEST MONMOUTHSHIRE JOINT 
PLANNING COMMITTEES. 


Applications are invited for the appointment of two 
Town Planning Assistants at a Salary of £350 per 
annum, plus war bonus variable according to the cost 
of living, at the present £39 per annum. The appoint- 
ments will be subject to one month’s notice on either 
side and to the provisions of the Local Government 
Superannuation Act, 1937. 

Candidates must have had previous experience in the 
preparation of Town and Country Planning Schemes, 
have a good knowledge of surveying and levelling and be 
neat draughtsmen. 

Applications stating age, qualifications and experience, 
accompanied by copies of two recent testimonials and 
endorsed Planning Assistant”? should reach the 
undersigned not later than the 18th of a; 1944. 

(Signed) VERNON LAWRENCE, 
Clerk of the Joint C ommittees. 
County Hall, 
Newport, Mon. 
25th March, 1944, 584 


CITY OF LEEDS. 


Applications are invited for the appointment of a 
temporary URVEYING ASSISTANT, _ preferably 
with some architectural knowledge, for work in connec- 
tion with a survey of the Central Area of the City. 

Salary £240 per annum, plus cost of living bonus (at 
prese £95U per annum). 

Ap plications on the forms provided, which are obtainable 
f the undersigned, to be delivered not Jater than 
Apri] 26th, 1944, accompanied by copies of not more than 
hree testimonials. 

Canvassing in any form, either directly or indirectly, 
will be a disqualification. 

W. S. CAMERON, M.1NsT.c.E., 
City Engineer. 


Civic Hall, 


Leeds, 1. 599 


Architectural Appointments Vacant 
each additional line, 1s. 

Wherever possible prospective employers are urged 
to give in their advertisement full information about 
the duty and responsibilities involved, the location 
of the office, and the salary offered. The inclusion 
of the Advertiser’s name in lieu of a box number is 
welcomed. 


ARCHITECTURAL ASSISTANT 


Four lines or under, 4s. ; 


required for 


Architect’s Department of multiple firm. Applicants 
shoulc e had good general experience in construction, 
pecifications, supe = ion, etc., and be capable designers 


draughtsmen. Good prospects for Assistant with 
t and able to take control during architect’s 

i . Vacancy would be kept open for reasonable 
period for suitable applicant. Write giving details of 
experience, age, salary required and liability for Natioral 
Service to Box A.9643, 10, Hegtford Street, W.1. 587 


SURVEYING ASSISTANT required at once for 
preparation of specifications in respect of war damage 
repairs and preparation of schedules of condition. Apply, 

full particulars to W. H. Saunders & Son, 


s and ourveyors, 2, 


Carlton Crescent, South- 
591 


TERESTING WORK FOR DRAUGHTSMAN, 


her sex, justrial design. Applicant must be under 

rr ary ge, possibly beginner, but must 
Box 592. 

ARCHITECTURAL ASSISTANT, _ experienced, 


required at once, Scottish Midland Town. Town planning 
ice Good draughtsmanship essential. 
ie, experience and salary required. 
Please say alsoifexempt. Box 593. [Architect.] 

ARCHITECT AND DIOCESAN SURVEYOR, 


Wes untry, requires temporary junior assistant. 


NEply 


5 it awaiting calling up. Accommodation with 
Apply giving full particulars to Box 594. 
Architects. ] 


REQU IRED DRAUGHTSMEN for Structural In- 


Knowledge of General Building Details— 


irly Structural Steel practice—Male or Female. 
r Box 597. 


SENIOR ARCHITECTURAL ASSISTANT, 
A.R.I.B.A., or superior qualification, accustomed to 
preparation of all drawings, perspecti.es 


wide range of Industrial, Commercial i 
t uildings. Must be energetic, creative desiy ner 
with initiative and ideas. Apply, stating parti: rs 
of age, experience, ability, liability for national ser 
salary, etc., to Box 596. [Chartered Architects. ] 


CAPABLE ASSISTANT ARCHITECT required. 


Apply with particulars, qualifications and salary required 
to Hadfield & Cawkwell, 279, Glossop Road, Sheffield, 10. 
Chartered Architects]. 98 


Architectural Appointments Wanted 


Architectural Assistants and Students seeking 
positions in Architects’ offices will be printed in 
“The Architects’ Journal” free of charge until 
further notice. 


ARCHITECTURAL ASSISTANT desires change. 
Keen, practical. Experience in private, commercial and 
Local Government offices, and constructional experience. 
Now studying for R.I.B.A. Age 21. Exempt H.M. Forces, 
Box 276 


AN EGYPTIAN ARCHITECT and Inc. Quantity 
Surveyor desires position with an English firm intended 
to work in Egypt at present or after the war, high 
qualifications, 12 years’ experience in Egypt as an 
architect and contractor, including about 3 years as 
civian quantity surveyor with the W.D. Write to N. 
Morsy, 167, Khedevi Ismail Street, Cairo, Egypt, 
stating conditions, etc. 27 

ARCHITECTURAL ASSISTANT, A.A.Dip. (25), 
studying for T.P.I. final exam, wants post with architects 
and town planning consultants in provinces. Salary £10. 
Box 281. 


Classified Advertisements continued on page xl. 


Telephone 
B12 
(4 lines) 


Telegrams: 


NEWSUMS, 
LINCOLN” 


FACINGS 


REBUILD 


with 


© ENGINEERING 


ACCRINGTON BRICK & TILE COMPANY 
ACCRINGTON Telephone: ACCRINGTON 2684 


| 

| STAIRS & DOORS 

— 


eKing 
in 
until 


INATED 


FIRE ESCAPE : | 


Send for full particulars to : 
JOHN KERR & CO. (Manchester) LTD., NORTHWICH, 12 (Ches). 


What do you expect of a GOOD CISTERN? 


THAT |. It shall work with ease and trouble-free efficiency. 
2. It shall be strongly constructed and durable. 
3. It can be simply and easily installed. 


The FORDHAM Seamless Steel Cistern, Patent Nos. 422537 & 485684, 


embodies all these points plus the fc!lowing: 
No mechanical noise in operation.- 

- The shell is a one-piece UNBREAKABLE steel 
pressing. 

- Will withstand rough handling and frost. 

- Modern in appearance, light in weight plus greater 
strength. 

. Direct and easy installation. 

. The galvanised finish is durable and completely 

RUSTPROOF. 


We regret that deliveries 
are at present delayed. 


SEAMLESS STEEL FLUSHING CISTERN 


FORDHAM PRESSINGS LIMITED, DUDLEY ROAD, 
WOLVERHAMPTON Phone: Wolverhampton 2386]. 


Irish Agent: Messrs. D. GAMBLES & Co., 63, Dublin Road, Belfast. 


© 
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DESERT. 
PREVENTABLE in the FACTORY 


Concrete floors are prone to dusting. 
This can be easily avoided with Tretol 
Fluat, a chemically acting liquid easily 
applied by unskilled labour. Its impreg- 
nating action leaves no skin to be worn 
off at a later date. Old and new floors 
so treated are resistant to acids and oils, 
and are permanently free from dusting. 
Contains no Silicate of Soda. 


Treto! Ltd., 12 North End Rd., London, N.W.I1. Tel. Speedwell 2866. 
Works: Slough, Bucks. 


‘CEMENT SURFACE HARDENER 


A.R.P. SHELTER 
COVERS 


UNBREAKABLE STEEL 
CHEQUER PLATE 


IVANHOE LUORKS 
Esta. 


high 
(25), } 
CISTERNS 
on. \ 
Tl 
PO 
/ 
ain 
) rt TD 
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ARCHITECT L.R.LB.A. (33) requires post (or would 
assist) on work providing scope for an experience com- 
mencing with a practical training in various trades 
jobs covering: structural alterations, flat conversions, 
housing schemes, shop and multiple stores, shopiittin. 
and public buildings up to £18,000 (pre-war), R.O. 
factories, surveys, schemes, perspectives, working 
plans and drawings, specifications (Schedules of), 
dilapidations, war damage, labour and materials, 
estimates, invalided out of R.E.’s 1942. Present remuner- 
ation £455. Box 280. 


PROBATIONER, R.1.B.A., aged 17 years, with matric. 
and knowledge draughtsmanship, taking recog nized 
evening course, requires permanent position in ar¢ hite ct’s 
office ; London area. Box 282. 
ARCHITECTURAL ASSISTANT, member of the 
R.1.B.A., requires post with architect or group working 
on post-war design and planning, preferably in country 
near London. Experienced in housing, schools, civi 
buildings. Box 283. 

ARCHITECTURAL ASSISTANT, 21, Intermediate 
R.1.B.A. 1941; exempt; four years architectural 
training at technical college, four years Government, 
Local Government and private office experience. Box 284. 
ARCHITECT’S ASSISTANT, age 24, desires pro- 
gressive post in Midlands ; 6 years’ experience in all types 
of work. Salary by arrangement. Only progressive 
firms need apply. Box 285. 


ARCHITECT, SURVEYOR AND CLERK-OF- 
WORKS, with over 25 years’ theoretical and practical 
experience in all branches of the profession, seeks 
permanent and responsible position. Experience includes 
war damage, dilapidations, property management and 
maintenance, and a sound knowledge of estate agency ; 
not liable for military service, rendered war service 
during 1914-18. Box 286. 

ARCHITECTURAL AND SURVEYING ASSIS- 
TANT (26), five years’ experience, discharged Army, 
desires change of appointment with Local Authority or 
private firm. Full particulars on request. Box 287. 
JUNIOR ASSISTANT requires position in London 
Area. School Cert. Two years’ experience. R.E.P. 
77, Egerton Road, N.16. 288 


ARCHITECTURAL DRAUGHTSMAN, willing to 
prepare and draw schemes for an Architect. Able 
to work week-ends and evenings. Box 289. 


Other Appointments Vacant 
Four lines or under, 4s, ; each additional line, 1s. 

ASSISTANT EDITOR wanted for Architectural 
Paper. Write, with full particulars of qualifications, 
salary required, &c., to Box 51 

JUNIOR INSTRUCTORS, male or female, in 
Architectural and Building subjects, required by large 
London Correspondence College. Previous teaching 
experience not essential. Any necessary training would 
be given, 5-day week, suitable for boys or girls interested 
in architecture. Write, stating age and experience (if 
any) to Box H, 978, Willings, 362, Gray’s Inn Road, 
W.C.t 577 


WOODWORKING FIRM (at present fully employed 
on No. | Priority work) are open to entertain applications 
from competent furniture designers. Interior decorative 
experience an advantage. Full or spare time considered. 

remuneration. to a really experienced person. 
Fullest particulars in confidence. Box 585. 


Competitions 
Six lines or under, 8s. ; each additional !ine, 1s. 
COTTAGE COMPETITION. 

The Dartington Hall Trustees invite registered 
Architects to submit designs in competition, for Cottages 
to be erected in the post-war period. Competitors 
should comply with the regulations of the R.I.B.A. 

A First Prize of £150 and other prizes to a total value 
of £150, are offered, together with a special premium 
of £100 for the best design submitted by an architect 
serving with the Forces. 

The Promoters have appointed Mr. Charles Holden, 
F.R.I.B.A., and Mr. Lionel Pearson, F.R.I.B.A., to act 
as their Assessors. 

Designs must be submitted not later than 3lst August, 
1944. 

There will be an entrance fee of 5s. payable by each 
competitor. This should be sent to the Secretary of the 
Dartington Hall Trustees, Dartington, near Totnes, 
Devon, who, on receipt of the fee, will forward a copy 
of the Conditions and Site Plan. 

Members of the Forces will not be required to pay a 
fee, and if they are desirous of competing, they should 
arrange to obtain particulars from their own Service 
Department responsible for dealing with such matters. 


For Sale 


Four lines or under, 4s.; each additional line, Is. 
FOR SALE, First Edition, six volumes Racinet * Le 
Costume Historique."’ Perfect condition. What offers ? 
Apply N. Turner, Holly Tree, Sandhurst, Camberley, 
Surrey 277 


Miscellaneous 


Four lines or under, 4s.; each additional line, 1s. 


A. J. BINNS, LTD.., specialists in the supply and fixing 
of all types of fencing, tubular guard rail, factory parti- 
tions and gates. 53, Great Marlborough Street, W.1. 
Gerrard 4223-4224-4225 


SPECIFICATIONS AND BILLS OF QUANTITIES, 
etc., expeditiously and accurately typed or duplicated. 
Translations and Facsimile, Typewriting. All work 
treated confidentially. Miss G. Saunders, Typewriting 
Bureau, 17, Dacre Street, Westminster, S.W.1. Tele- 
phone: Whitehall 2605 


MONOMARK service. Permanent London address. 
Letters redirected immediately. Confidential. 5s. p.a. 
Royal Patronage. Key tags 3 for Is. 3d. Write BM/ 
MONOSR, W.C.1. 44 


WANTED by student, Buildinz Science by Barrow, 
Builders Materials by Grundy, Speci fiat ton, 1940, by 
Yorke. Please write, stating price, to Mr. J. Towner, 
9, Ridley Road, Roc hester. 583 


Educational Announcements 


Four lines or under, 4s. ; each additional line, 1s. 


R.LB.A. AND T.P. INST. EXAMS. Private Courses 
of tuition by correspondence arranged by Mr. L. Stuart 
Stanley, M.A., F.R.I.B.A., M.T.P.I. Tutor, St. Catherine’s 
College, Cambridge. 231 


LARGE DEPT. FOR BOOKS ON BUILDING 


* BOOKSELLERS TO THE WORLD # 
119-125 CHARING CROSS RD., LONDON, W.C.2 


Open 9 a.m.—#4 p.m., including Saturday. 
Telephone : GERrard 5660 (16 lines). 


BRAITHWAITE 
PRESSED STEEL TANKS 


BRAITHWAITE & Co., ENGINEERS Led. 
London office, Temporary address : 
35, KINGS HOUSE, HAYMARKET, S.W.1 
Telephone : WHI 3993. Telegrams : ,Bromkirk-Phone 


STEELWORK BY 


SHARMAN 


& SONS 
SWAN roams, HANW ORTH, MIDDX. 
Feltham 3007. Sunbury 2367 


In single lengths tiers 
For all standard voltages... 
Schemes submitted witheut obi 


W. Box, F.R 1.R.San.I 
115, Gower St., London, W.C.1. 


Telephone: Euston 3305 and 3906. 


SOUND INSTRUCTION 
by Postal Method 


is offered by the world’s largest and 
greatest correspondence school in the 
following subjects : 
Architecture 
Architectural Drawing 
and Designing 
Building Contracting 
Building Construction 
and Interior Work 
Building Construction 
and Quantities 


Surveying and Mapping 
Municipal Engineering 
Plan and Map 
Draughtsmanship 
Structural Engineering 
Concrete Engineering 
Structural Drawing 
Building Specifications Construction Draughts. 
and Quantities _ _, _manship 
Structural Steelwork Air Conditioning 
Civil Engineering Heating and Ventilation 


Special Courses for the Diplomas 


of the R.I.B.A., 1.0.B., C.S.I. Inst.C.E., 

Inst.M. & Cy.E., Inst. ‘Struct. E., RSig 

Inst.S.E., Town Planning Inst., etc. 
Special Terms for members of H.M. Forces. 


Write to-day for Syllabus ef our Courses 
in any of the subjects mentioned above, 


INTERNATIONAL 


CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, LTB 
Dept. International Buildings 


KINGSWAY, LONDON,W.C.2 


LOW PRICED 
CIRCULATOR 


Produced by the Makers 
of ‘“*Super Selfix’”’ 


HOLDEN & BROOKE LTD. 
SIRIUS WORKS, MANCHESTER 12 


LEADERFLUSH LTD., TROWELL, NOTTINGHAM 


GUARANTEED 
FLUSH DOORS 


Telephone: ILKESTON 623 (3 | 
Telegrams : “* LEADAFLUSH,” 


| 
— | 
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TRi¢ 
Information Sheet Nos 414 415. Copies may be obtained 
; from GEORGE ELLISON Ltd FERRY BARR. BIRMINGHAM, 22B .RPTHY. SONS ITD q 
OLD TRAFFORD MANCHESTER 16 
“BEAUTY THAT LASTS—STRENGTH THAT ENDURES” j 
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